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Product specifications represent only a part of buying 
chemicals. First and foremost is the reputation of the maker 
for providing the best possible quality, delivered as 
promised and at a fair price. Monsanto is proud of its 
reputation as a leader in the production and distribution of 
chemicals—a reputation that was earned by more than 

half a century of determined effort to maintain highest 
standards of quality and dependability. Throughout the 
world, the Monsanto trade-mark ““M” on a product 
guarantees uniform quality, good value and the integrity 
of the Company. Whenever your business calls for 
chemicals or chemical technology consult Monsanto first. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 


MONSANTO—BASIC SOURCE OF: 
Plastics, Plasticizers, Wood Treating 
Chemicals, Detergents, Textile Chemicals, 


Rubber Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals, Chemical Monsa nto 


Additives to Improve Oil, Chemical 
Intermediates, Hydraulic Fluide, 
Adhesives, Agricultural Chemicals. 


Dependable service from Monsanto companies in London, Melbourne, 
Montreal, Paris, Bombay, Tokyo, Mexico, D.F., Buenos Aires and 
from sales representatives in all principal cities of the world. 
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oo World Affairs 


Bottom of the Slide? 


Maybe it was the belated arrival of Spring, maybe wishful thinking. 
Yet there were some hopeful signs that the American recession was touch- 
ing bottom as INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT piGest Went to press last month. 

The world may see some gloomy unemployment figures for March. But 
it is more important to note the statistics on the number of people at work. 
Any rise there is a sign that the bottom of the slide is near at hand. 

Other omens: Machine tools—the “machines that make machines’’—are 
enjoying an upturn in orders. Inventory liquidation in many lines seems 
to have gone the limit. U. S. exports and imports have been holding up. 


All eyes are on the consumer. He is saving more, and by doing so may be 
aggravating the recession in durable goods. Meanwhile, you hear some 
business advisers telling individuals that now is the time to purchase cars, 
household equipment, even real estate at favorable prices. And they are 
suggesting that businessmen can find bargains and cheaper financing for 
materials and equipment, and investors can select attractive stocks. 

If such advice is taken by enough people, the recession will end—fast. 


It may not, of course. Many expert observers, eyes on the tremendous 
industrial capacity added during the past five years, do not look for an 
upturn before next autumn, or even 1959. If that is the case, the world will 
see the most important test to date of whether a modern government 
can, or will, take the right actions to cure a serious slump. 


A View from Europe 


Though they see their own industrial production slowing, Europeans 
are optimistic about the U.S. economy. Their main worry: a shrinkage of 
world trade later in 1958. 


Note the latest cut in the British bank rate—to 6% in March. It may 
drop to 5‘ or less by summer, in the opinion of Business Week magazine. 
That would give the Bank of England room to raise the rate when the 
seasonal pressure on sterling comes next autumn. 


Yet sterling is doing well. Barring a sudden drastic slump in trade, 
British officials expect the sterling area to come through 1958 without 
much strain. They believe that Britain itself will have a very large 
payments surplus this year—big enough, in fact, to offset the drop in the 
earnings of sterling area raw material producers. 


Commodity Worries 


No doubt that the raw material producers are hurting most. And 
their reaction may well take the form of more price support schemes. 

In an analysis of existing schemes, The Economist points out that the 
best support is that which a single large producer can enforce. Thus Inter 
national Nickel Co. can cut production—as it just did—by 10° with fair 
hope of success. And the Diamond Syndicate can fall back on its sub 
stantial reserve funds. 


Turn the page for more WORLD AFFAIRS 
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Formal producers’ agreements do not always work so well. Thus the tin 
council is battling hard against severe pressures from non-member pro- 
ducers; and the sugar agreement actually covers only 10% of world out- 
put. The wheat agreement has no powers to regulate production ; further- 
more, the largest importer—Britain—is not a member. 


Less formal arrangements—such as the copper industry’s cutbacks and 


bs 
the Latin American plan to ration coffee exports—are even weaker. But at 3 
least they are less ambitious, seeking only to “smooth out” fluctuations 
rather than to maintain a firm price. 
For all their drawbacks, The Economist expects more formal commodity 
control plans to appeal. Tea, rubber, coffee are possibilities. 
In the end, the “almost bottomless American purse” is the best support. 


The fairly steady prices of corn, wheat, and cotton testify to the effective- 
ness (if not the economics) of U.S. government price supports. 


$30,000,000,000 for Petroleum 


Huge supplies, weakening prices, reduced earnings—and an expanding 
and costly hunt for new reserves. This is the paradox of petroleum. 

International spending by the oil companies, especially the Americans, 
may be larger in 1958 than in 1957. Look for continued high investment in 
Venezuelan facilities, in Central America, Bolivia, even Paraguay. 

The pressure on the state oil companies of Brazil, Mexico, Argentina to 
speed the hunt is inexorable. . . . There will be further expansion in the 
Middle East, Algeria, as well as other parts of Africa. 

Why such spending in time of surplus? U.S. petroleum men (and many 
more of them are looking overseas) explain that they must maintain 
their proportionate share in world reserves to meet long-range demand. 
Finding oil becomes steadily more expensive in the U.S.A. 


The chairman of one of the largest companies guesses that American 
companies alone will spend some $30,000-million overseas, much of it on 
exploration and drilling, in the next five years. 


The March of Business 


While shipping slumps (at least 100 tankers tied up, cargo rates low), 
world shipyards are booming with $13,000-million of work in process or 
on order, enough to keep them busy until the 1960s. True, there have been 
about 60 new-ship cancellations, but not many more are expected. 


Managers—and their lawyers—are confused by the sweeping anti-cartel 
provisions of the European Common Market Treaty; as a result, contracts, 
joint ventures, other business deals in Europe are held up. The Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce has asked the six governments to postpone 
acting upon the provisions until the rules can be made clear. 


More mergers and joint ventures are ‘required if Europe’s steel industry 
is to gain higher productivity and lower costs. So says Hans-Guenther 
Sohl, head of the German Iron & Steel Federation. He especially urges 
joint international projects to develop raw material resources. 


Japanese trade and investment in Brazil grows fast. Biggest deal so far 
is a $20-million shipyard in Rio de Janeiro. Another involves Hitachi Ltd.’s 
contract to supply two big generators to the Paulo Afonso power plant— 
one of Japan’s largest single electrical export orders. Other projects 
include a banking service in Brazil, a steel mill, vegetable oil refining, sew- 
ing machine manufacture, possibly pulp and paper production. 
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Model D equipped with scarifier rips up an old roadbed 





Model D Motor Grader 


Allis-Chalmers 50-brake hp engine 
SPEEDS — 4 forward 4.2 kmph 

(2.6 mph) to 40.5 kmph 

25 mph) 

1 reverse 5 kmph (3 mph) 
WEIGHT — 3,990 kg (8,800 Ib) with 

gasoline engine 

4,241 kg (9,350 Ib) with 
diesel engine 


Note rear-mounted loader and Roitt-Away moldbhoard 


One Machine of Many Uses 
for low-cost road work 


Allis-Chalmers Model D motor grader, 
with a number of specially designed attach- 
ments, is the most versatile machine for 
economical road construction and main- 
tenance work. It handles all the tasks that 
are necessary to keep roads in excellent 
condition for fast, convenient transporta- 
tion between cities and rural areas. 

Besides leveling and grading, the Model 
D, with the attachments listed below, re- 
duces the need for other specialized ma- 
chinery: 


e Scarifier — Breaks up old roadbeds 
or other hard-packed surfaces. 


Builders of Machinery 
Since 1847 


Picks 


up and loads earth, sand, gravel and 


e Rear-mounted bucket 


other materials. 


e Shoulder maintainer Inter- 
changes with rear-mounted bucket. 
Shapes and maintains road shoul- 


ders. 


For larger construction projects, Allis- 
Chalmers heavy-duty, 120-brake horse- 
power Model Forty Five motor grader is 
available. Both models provide outstand- 
ingly dependable, economical performance. 


CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL 


partment MD558, Milwaukee 1,U.S.A 


eS) 








Therma tay 


Announcing the new 


COPYING MACHINE 


...new design...new operating ease 


Now you can get even greater convenience... greater copying ease— 
with the same amazing 4-second copying speed—in this new model of the 
famous “‘Secretary’’ Brand Copying Machine. Just place a sheet of 
‘“TuermMo-Fax”’ Brand Copy Paper on the original—whether written, 
printed, typed, or drawn—and insert it into the machine. The 
“Secretary’’ Copying Machine gives you back your original and an 
error-free, clean, sharp copy in just four seconds. This new 

“Secretary’’ Copying Machine is redesigned . . . restyled to give you 


even greater operating ease. 


For complete information, write for new illustrated booklet, ‘Electric... 
and So Are the Results’. Address: Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., International Division, 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn., U.S.A. 


The “Secretary’’ Copying Machine, like the thousands of other products made by 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, is designed to meet the needs of RoduUcr oO 
modern business. A program of continuous research insures the highest quality as well as a ? - 
constant flow of new products. Good reasons to always look to 3M — first ff 


“Seeretary”’ and ‘“Thermo-Fax" are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. WS wy 


REsearc™ 
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@ THE EDITOR’S PAGE 





The Readers Report... 


Cablegram from Cuba 


ARTICLE MR SARGENT MARCH IS- 
SUE SAYS QUOTE EFFORTS UNQUOTE 
BEING MADE IN CUBA TO ORGANIZE 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. WE 
WANT TO MAKE CLEAR OUR OR- 
GANIZATION APTA EXISTS SINCE 
MARCH 1955 HAVING MAINTAINED 
RELATIONS ESPECIALLY AMER- 
ICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
IDORT, POINT FOUR ETCETERA, APTA 
PUBLISHED FIRST CUBAN MANAGE- 
MENT MAGAZINE, OFFERS FIRS1 
SUPERVISION COURSE——POSTPONED 
THIS SPRING DUE TO CIRCUM- 
STANCES OUTSIDE OUR CONTROL. 
APTA IS RECOGNIZED BY CUBAN 
CHAMBER COM MERCE, OTHER BUSI- 
NESS AND PRIVATE GROUPS. . 
PEDRO G. DE CESPEDES 
President 
ASOCIACION PRO TECNICA 
ADMINISTRATIVA 
HAVANA 


@ No slight to APTA was in- 
tended. The reference was to 
efforts to organize affiliates of 
PACCIOS, the Pan American 
Council of the world-wide 
Committee for Scientific Man- 
agement.——EDITOR 


Too Many Zeros 


Sir . .. It is with interest 
that I read your article on 
advertising. However, one 
point puzzled me as far as the 
statistics for South Africa are 
concerned. 

Whereas the total adver- 
tising volume is stated at 
$44,480,000, the media break- 
down totals over $120,000,- 
000. Could you explain? 

K. W. KING 
Secretary 
SPARHAM & FORD 
JOHANNESBURG 


@ INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
DIGEST added a few zeros 
where it should not have. The 
$44,480,000 is correct as esti- 
mated by the International 
Advertising Assn. The media 
breakdown should have read: 


Newspapers, $30,828,500; ra- 
dio, $2,465,400; cinema and 
outdoor, $4,619,876; direct 
mail, etc., $6,566,252. 

EDITOR 


Business in Australia 


Sir ...As a regular reader of 
your publication and its inter- 
esting comments on business 
affairs in America and else- 
where, I realize that in addi- 
tion to information supplied 
by your own staffs, you also 
receive items of general inter- 
est from correspondents. 
With this in mind, I 
thought you would be inter- 
ested in the publications pro- 
duced by the Department of 
Trade of Australia. I have 
found that the standard of 
these publications is improv- 
ing, and the range of informa- 


NEW YORK CITY 
MAY 1958 


tion they cover makes them 
a worthwhile summary of 
business in this country. 

Turning again to INTERNA- 
TIONAL MANAGEMENT _ DIGEST, 
the depth of knowledge and 
breadth of experience make 
the writing very interesting 
as well as providing useful 
stimulating thought. Please 
accept my thanks for past in- 
formation, and I look forward 
to further enjoyment. 

J. B. REID 

HARDIE HOLDINGS LTD. 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


@® Thanks to Mr. Reid for an 
excellent suggestion—for us 
and for any businessmen in- 
terested in Australia. Write 
to the Dept. of Trade, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, if you are 
interested. 

EDITOR 








The Editor Reports... 


his month, INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT DIGEST presents its 

new face to the world. It was months in preparation. A 
new cover design, you may be sure, requires a lot of trial-and- 
error; in the process, a good deal of artists’ ink is spilled. 


In the end, the white cover you see today prevailed. We 
believe it is more modern and compelling. And certainly it 
will allow more effective use of cover portraits and color. 

The most important aspect of the change, we believe, is the 
prominence given to “International” in the magazine’s name. 
This will help make clear to everyone something the readers 
already know—that this is an international publication, edited 
exclusively for businessmen around the world and devoted 
exclusively to their interests. 

We are proud that a businessman of the international 
stature of Eugenio Mendoza “inaugurates” our new cover. A 
successful manager and a philanthropist, Mr. Mendoza has 
recently taken on the exacting responsibilities of government 
in Venezuela (page 11). We wish him and his Venezuelan 
colleagues the greatest success in their task. 


rut Kalle, 7 
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where exact reproduction is required—ANTARA 

can provide low-cost copies of anything written, 

drawn, typed or ruled in seconds. ANTARA means 
completely legible, clean, clear, dry copies—with much less 
tracing or typing, no messy carbons, no duplicating 

inks. So compact—ANTARA equipment takes little 


space; so simple—anyone can operate it. 


Contact ANTARA representatives in 

all principal cities of the world. Or write: 
ANTARA, Whiteprints, Dept. D-5 

435 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y 


antara 


Com REPRODUCTIONS 
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equipment to 


help the world produce more... live better 


Mining 
Manufacturing 
Electric Power 
Construction 
Agriculture 
Public Works 


Im Western Europe 


Diversified Industries 
specify modern 
Allis-Chalmers 
equipment 


For example, a chemical company in Greece, a 
limestone quarry and a ceramic plant in Italy, a 
coal mine in Belgium, a dam construction project 
in Spain, and a large food-processing firm in 
Sweden have all recently ordered equipment from 
Allis-Chalmers. This Allis-Chalmers equipment 
ranges in size from giant rock crushers to elec- 
tronic devices to detect metal in processing lines. 

This is another example of the world-wide 
acceptance of Allis-Chalmers equipment serving 
the basic industries of the world. 

Through license agreements with firms through- 
out the world, certain types of Allis-Chalmers 
equipment are manufactured abroad for purchase 
in leading world currencies. For more informa- 
tion, contact your Allis-Chalmers distributor, or 
write Allis-Chalmers International, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL 


A Division of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 


ALLIS-CHALMERS DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


CUBA Havana. 


INDIA Bombay, Calcutta NICARAGUA Managua SARAWAK— Kuching, Sibu, Miri. 


Products of the Allis-Chalmers industrial 
Equipment, Electric Power and General Pro- 
ducts Divisions are distributed by firms in 
these cities. Distributors of Tractor Group 
products also are located in principal cities. 


ALASKA Fairbanks 
ARGENTINA Buenos Aires 
AUSTRALIA Sydney. 
BELGIAN CONGO — E\isabethvilie 
BEL GIUM— Brussets 
BOLIVIA—ts Par 
BRAZIL — Rio de Janeiro, Sh 
Paulo, Recite (Pernambuco) 
Porto Alegre 





BRITISH BORNEO 


Sandakan, Jesselton 
BURMA — Rangoon 
CANADA Montreal, St. Thomas 
CHILE Santiago 
COLOMBIA. Barranquilia 
Bogoté, Medellin, Cali 
COSTA RICA 


San José 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Ciudad Trujillo 


ECUADOR Quito 

EL SALVADOR San Saivador 
ENGLAND London 
FINLAND = Heilsinti 
FRANCE Paris 

GREECE Athens. 
GUADELOUPE  Pointe-s-Pitre 
GUATEMALA Guatemala City 
HAITI Port-au-Prince 
HAWAII Honolulu, Hilo 
HONG KONG Hong Kong 
ICELAND Reykjavik 


IRAN Teheran 

IRAQ— Baghdad 

ISRAEL — Tel-Aviv. 

ITAL Y—Milan. 

JAMAICA— Kingston 

JAPAN Osaka, Tokyo. 

KENYA— Nairobi. 

MALAYA— Kuala Lumpur, Ipoh, 
Kota Bharu, Penang, Malacca, 
Seremban, Kuantan 

MEXICO Guadalajara, Mexico 
City, Monterrey 

NETHERLANDS Amsterdam 

NEW ZEALAND Wellington, 
Auckland 


NORWAY Osio 

PAKISTAN— Karachi 

PANAMA Panams City 
PARAGUAY Asunci(n 
PERU—Lima 

PORTUGAL — Lisbon 

PUERTO RICO— Ponce, San juan 


REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA 
Djakarta, Surabaja, Medan, 
Palembang, Bandoeng, Semarang 
Makassar 

REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
Bacalod City, Cebé, Manila, 

Negros Occidental 
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SINGAPORE Singapore 
SOUTH AFRICA— johannesburg. 
SPAIN Madrid 


SURINAM Nieuw. Nickerie 
Paramaribo 


SWEDEN Stockhoim 
TAIWAN — (FORMOSA) — Taipe: 
TANGANYIKA Dar es Saiaam 
THAILAND Bangkok 
TRINIDAD — Port of Spain 
TURKEY — istandu! 
URUGUAY Montevideo 
VENEZUELA—Caracas 
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The Russians 
increase their 
trade with 
non-Communist 
markets 


millions of dollars 











EXPORTS 




















(Estimate) 


How Much Business with Russia? 


Oscow has begun to stir the in- 

tense curiosity of business- 
men and traders throughout the 
world. For despite a tradition of 
Soviet self-sufficiency, the Kremlin 
now appears to be encouraging ex- 
pansion of trade—with Europe, the 
Americas, Africa, and Asia. 

The Russians have talked boldly 
of increased trade before. But this 
time it may be something more than 
talk. Look at a recent analysis of 
1957 trade figures: 

—The U.S.S.R.’s total trade 
jumped 13%, to an_ estimated 
$8,250-million, the largest percent- 
age gain since World War II. 

—Some 28% to 32% of total 
trade was with nations outside 
the Communist bloc. 

—There was an absolute in- 
crease of almost 40% in the Soviet 
Union’s non-Communist commerce, 
according to estimates. And while 
the bulk of Russian trade remains 
with the Chinese-East Europe 
area, the percentage of such “ruble 
bloc” trade declined last year. 

All this has set the 
for Premier Khrushchev’s glow- 
ing promises for 1958—care- 
fully planted among businessmen 
acutely worried about a recession 
in world trade. He is carefully 
cultivating trade pacts with Latin 
American and Asian raw-material 
producers. He is telling Europeans 
of profitable markets that lie to the 
East. He is creating a stir in Lon- 


stage 


don with increased sales of Soviet 
metals. 

Little wonder businessmen 
everywhere are asking themselves: 
What does it all mean? 

It probably does not mean that 
Russia and its satellites are about 
to become a significant, major fac- 
tor in world commerce—for all! the 
talk and trade statistics. Most 
trade experts doubt that it is the 
Kremlin’s political intention. Nor 
do they see the economic basis 
in terms of either capacity or need 

for a greatly-increased Soviet 
role in trade. 

This is not to say that Soviet 
bloc trade with non-Communist 
nations will not increase; indeed, 
a 10% 
year. 


increase is expected this 
But even that will not bulk 
large in world business. Even 
last year’s Soviet exports 
amounted to no more than 24% of 
the total non-Communist exports. 

No doubt, either, that Russian 
leaders want to have a place in 
Western markets. They 
trade gives them political respect- 
ability, political “leverage,” in 
non-Communist lands. And they 
are convinced that, having attained 
a large degree of self-sufficiency, 
they are in a good position to regu- 
late trade to fit political ends. 

It is relatively easy to buy and 
sell what seems advantageous po- 
litically at any given time, without 
much regard for the consequences 


bloc 


believe 


’ 
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of supply and demand. To suit its 
purposes, without 
imported goods; or it 


Russia can go 
many can 
them. 
question, say 
economists, of “let the 
”" They recall Bur 
ma’s rice deal with Russia 


absorb large quantities of 
And it is 
Western 


seller 


often a 


beware. 
where 
Moscow bought a large quantity, 
then re-exported it at cut prices, 
to the horror of the Burmese. 
There political 
trading. But measuring the limits 
is practically impossible. 
ample: 


are limits to 
For ex- 


Russia’s recent sales of 
aluminum in have 


called an indication of Soviet sui 


London been 


pluses, partly caused by reduced 


Yet 


civilian market for aluminum con 


aircraft production. Russia’s 
sumer goods is virtually untapped 
Once you allow for totalitarian 


flexibility, Russian trade motives 
the 
may still have economic overtones 
that the 


would like to lower the prices of 


with aluminum perhaps 


One theory is Russians 


materials they are under obliga- 
tion to East Europe 
More likely, it is simply a matte: 
the 
non-Communist 


buy from 


buy 
they 


of earning exchange to 


those goods 
want to have 

that 
Moscow is out to break any mar- 
kets. Unquestionably it could put 
severe pressure on prices. But this 
would earn less foreign exchange, 


Few economists believe 


and more enmity from raw-mate 











rial producers whose confidence 
Kremlin leaders want to win. 

As to import needs, Russia con- 
tinues to look for special machin- 
ery and equipment (certain ma- 
chine tools, ships, etc.) and 
commodities such as steel, rubber, 
sugar—for which it usually offers 
other raw materials or sells gold. 

Traditionally, Russia buys spo- 
radically, according to an immedi- 
ate need, then decides what can 
most profitably be sold in ex- 
change. And as yet there is little 
indication that this behavior pat- 
tern is shifting markedly. Nor is 
it likely that the autarkic nature 
of ruble bloc trade will change. 
The U.S.S.R. has recently signed 
binding new bilateral trade agree- 
ments with East Europe, and is 
working on one with Peking. So 
last year’s dip in intra-bloc trade 
may be only temporary. 

Furthermore, some observers 
predict that Russian production of 
consumer goods, lagging way be- 
hind heavy industrial equipment, 
may begin to pick up. This, they 
believe, will tend to restrict rather 
than increase outside trade. 

This idea has been encouraged 
by the Russians’ apparent interest 
in consumer goods production ma- 
chinery; they talk constantly of 
buying a rayon plant, food process- 
ing units, and so on. But rarely 
is there much interest in the fin- 
ished goods themselves. Buy a pro- 
totype plant or unit, Moscow seems 
to say, and have 
copy it. 

The experience of a British man- 
ufacturer of an expensive special- 
ized machine is revealing. In the 
past year, important Russian vis- 
itors have praised the machine, 
talked of orders “by the hundreds.” 
Later, Moscow asked for specifica- 
tions and prices. These were sent. 
Then the order came back—for 
two machines. The English firm 
refused the business, sure that the 
Russians meant only to copy. 

Though they have been a larger 
market than Russia, East Euro- 
peans (who bought $1,428-million 
worth of goods outside the Com- 
munist bloc in 1957) are generally 
guided by many of the same fac- 
tors. Politics dominates trade. 
This is true to a lesser extent in 
Poland, which is operating more 
flexibly and 
expand its 


our engineers 


wants to 
non-Communist 


obviously 
busi- 


10 


ness. But at the same time, the 
new trade agreements call for a 
substantial increase in Russian 
trade over the next few years. 
Another limit on East-West 
trade has been the strategic goods 
embargo, now under review by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion in Paris. There is consider- 


able pressure from NATO mem- 
bers and Japan for a relaxation 
of controls—and such a relaxation 
is likely later this year. Yet the 
impact on trade will not be very 
great—for the simple reason that 
the embargo list has already been 
cut down almost to its 

obviously military items. @ 


core of 


Promise in a Buried Bomb 





This explosion, deep inside a desert mesa, may open wide uses 
for nuclear bombs in petroleum, mining, earthmoving, research. 


FFORTS to harness atomic energy 
E peacefully have centered pri- 
marily on its use as a power source. 
Now a new possibility: putting the 
direct explosive force of nuclear 
bombs to work for mankind. 

A few weeks ago, the U.S.A.’s 
Atomic Energy Commission re- 
vealed it had set off a “small” 
atomic bomb (equal to 1,700 tons 
of TNT) inside a mountain. Note 
these two results of the blast: 

—Stone nearest the blast melted, 
and soaked up most of the danger- 
particles of the 
Confinement of the radio- 
activity, AEC believes, virtually 
eliminates the physical hazard. 

—The intense heat of the blast 
was also penned up inside the 
mountain. Three and a half months 
after the test, rocks with a normal 


ous radioactive 


bomb. 


temperature of 17 C still were 
heated to as much as 88 C. 

'The test blast crushed some 
400,000 tons of rock inside the 


mouhtain (and caused the top of 
the mountain to jump about 15 
cm.). AEC officials suggest that 
such an explosion might be used 
to loosen up the formations around 
old oil wells, and permit more pe- 
troleum to flow to drill holes. Al- 
ready, several petroleum compa- 
have conferred with AEC 
about the possibilities. 


nies 
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One is that retained heat of the 
explosion might make oil more 
fluid, increasing recovery. Another 
thought: Use the heat to retort the 
oil in shale, thus liquefying it. 

Meanwhile, mining engineers 
concede that atomic blasting might 
help them get at large ore deposits. 

The possibilities are not con- 
fined solely to petroleum and min- 


ing. Blasts may well be used for: 
—Digging out harbors and ca- 
nals. Problem: Radiation hazards 


from earth thrown into the air. 
—Producing steam. The recent 
test created very high tempera- 
tures. It should be possible to con- 
fine that heat in a mountain, pipe 
water to the hot area, and get 
steam for heating or power. 
—Produce radioisotopes. With 
the isotopes confined in the molten 
rock, it would be fairly 
to remove them. 
—Induce chemical reactions. A 
blast might gasify a coal vein. 
—Study the earth’s structure. 
All these possibilities will require 
careful study, and AEC has set up 
a program called “Project 
share” to carry on the research. 
But it has no doubt that the peace 
ful bomb may become man’s most 
powerful tool for rearranging the 
earth to suit his needs. 
Week, Mar 22, p27) @ 
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Business +Government... 


... do not always mix. But they must work 
together. Here is the story of Eugenio 
Mendoza, Venezuela’s top businessman, 
who has become a statesman to help Ad- 
miral Larrazabal (at right) solve the na- 


tion’s problems. 


I TAKES COURAGE for a business- 
man to accept a high post with 
a transition government—espe- 
cially in time of stress, especially 
in Latin America. This is true 
even in Venezuela which, for all 
its petroleum wealth, faces stern 
problems as it attempts to build a 
democratic government in the vac- 
uum left by a fallen dictator. 

Yet many believe the problems 
will find 
largely because government is in 
the hands of men. 
Prominent among them, and cer- 
tainly most prominent in economic 
matters, is Eugenio Mendoza, 
Venezuela’s leading businessman. 

Broad-shouldered and _ vigorous 
at 51, Don Eugenio (cover picture, 
and above) is at the peak of a 
career that could—possibly—carry 
him to the Presidency. Already his 
presence on the junta has helped 
bring able business and _ profes- 
sional men to the new government. 

Yet Mendoza is wholly a man of 
affairs, a creator and manager of 
businesses, and not a_ politician. 
The army, accustomed to running 
Venezuela, will be a force to reckon 
with for years. Political parties 
have in the past been irresponsible. 
No civilian president has ever fin- 
ished out a constitutional term. 

Clearly, the role of the business- 
man in politics—in Venezuela as 
in many other nations—is not an 
easy one. 


reasonable solutions 


reasonable 


1. Business Builder 

Mendoza’s career is a business 
career, beginning as an office boy 
at 18. His father man of 
comfortable means, yet Eugenio 
shunned the University and went 
to work with a textile firm after 
finishing colegio. But he is neither 
“self-made” nor “self-taught” as 
some popular legends would have 
it. His education was a good one, 
and he was well connected with 
Caracas’ leading families. 


was a 


In 1926, Mendoza joined a con- 
struction materials firm as a part- 
ner. The petroleum boom was on, 
business was good. In 1931, Men- 
doza was able to buy out the firm. 

Later, the firm evolved into Ma- 
teriales Mendoza, whose big double- 
M sign is now a familiar sight in 
Venezuela. Together with Ma- 
quinarias Mendoza, formed in 
1948, it holds distributorships for 
a variety of foreign products. 

In 1938, Mendoza made the first 
of a series of expansions into re- 
The first 
concrete block plant. 

From the beginning, Mendoza 
adopted a progressive labor policy 
of incentives—unheard-of in the 
days of the tyrant Juan Vincente 
Gomez, who would tolerate no labor 
unions. When the first law 
was decreed, Mendoza employees 
were already collecting benefits far 
beyond the legal requirements. 
Last year, some pocketed profit 
shares equal to 11 months’ wages. 

During World War II, Mendoza 
moved into a new field—animal 
feed. And after the war, Mendoza 
rode the nation’s tremendous con- 
struction boom that has continued 
to this day. sand and 
gravel companies, several cement 
plants. Later, in 1952, came a paint 
factory, and at the same time a 
paper and Cellophane bag company, 
in participation with the U.S.A.’s 
Continental Can Co. In 1954, Men- 
doza formed a paper and pulp com- 
pany that this year will complete 
a $15-million plant. 

The latest venture is Financiera 
Mendoza, an investment trust de- 
signed to finance new industry. 
Mendoza put in shares of several 
of his companies; the rest of the 
capital oversubscribed in a 
public offering. 

The organization 
resources 


lated businesses. was a 


labor 


He set up 


was 
and financial 
of Mendoza enterprises 
have made them an attractive pros- 
pect for a number of individual 
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institutional 
U.S.A. 


cases, Mendoza keeps firm control 


and the 


But in all 


investors in 
and 


Europe 
ll. Philanthropy & Politics 
Mendoza 


assets of 


In a quarter century, 


has built up personal 


some $25-million—not one of Latin 
America’s biggest fortunes, but one 
of the relatively few acquired 
through trade and industry rather 
than real estate, mining, or cattle. 
He has put that money to work as 
Venezuela’s only large-scale philan 
thropist. 

Mendoza 
spending its money on aid to chil 
dren (its Children’s Hospital is one 
of the 


There is a Foundation, 


best-equipped anywhere), 
improvement of like 
most Latin Don Eu 
genio loves the land, and his 480 
hectare ), cultural activi 
Now, the foundation has been 
called on for technical assistance in 


agriculture 
Americans, 


hacienda 
ties. 
a rural housing program under 
taken by government. 

In philanthropy and in business, 
outside observers agree that Men- 
the 


organization 


doza’s success is 
talent for 
sonnel policy. 


result of a 
and pet 
His organization is 
set up to carefully screen proposals, 
carry out exhaustive production 
The 


employees are well-paid and loyal; 


and market research. 3,000 
the managerial group represents a 
big 


Mendoza picks 


asset—and a big investment 


managers with care, 
gives them a share of the business 
and delegates authority. 


Mendoza 


has a tenacious mind 


His friends call him “‘testarudo” 
literally, hard-headed He reacts 
fast, is a hard bargainer, and is 


sensitive to criticism he regards as 
unfair. Currently 
14-hour 


Caraca 


he is working a 
day, living in ea 
with hi 
two daughters 
in the U.S.A. 


Progressive 


tern 


wife and small 


son are in school 


in business, Men- 
doza is politically a “middle-road” 


1 
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conservative, a proud patriot and 
nationalist. But he is a practical 
nationalist, always seeking to 
reconcile opposing interests. 

When the possibility of U.S. 
restrictions on Venezuelan oil first 
threatened several years ago, Men- 
doza dropped his private concerns, 
rounded up other prominent busi- 
nessmen, and headed north to 
argue Venezuela’s case. The group 
covered 25 cities, talked day and 
night to business groups—and was 
credited with helping to defeat 
important curbs. This year, it was 
Mendoza who met with a U.S. busi- 
ness group to work out details of 
another campaign against oil re- 
strictions. 

Mendoza is not new to formal 
government effort, either. In 1941 
he was appointed head of the Minis- 
try of Development, which then 
handled petroleum affairs. He was 
involved with the negotiations for 
the revolutionary 50-50 share of 
the profits agreement with foreign 
oil companies. 

A year later, Mendoza resigned 

under a cloud. His companies 
had received a large share of war- 
time import permits, and enemies 
charged favoritism. Mendoza re- 
plied that he had no part in the is- 
suance of permits. And in any 
case, outsiders agree his companies 
were the biggest prewar materials 
importers, entitled to their pro- 
portionate share of permits. 

The problem—“conflict of inter- 
est”—is just one that plagues 
the businessman in government. 
There may be many more as the 
government of Admiral Wolfgang 
Larrazabal attacks the problems 
inherited from former cavzdillo 
Marcos Perez Jimenez. 

Not the least of them is prepar- 
ing for a democratic election, Men- 
doza has long been considered a 
possible presidential candidate. 
Now that political leaders are 
preaching moderation and a united 
front of civilians, Mendoza’s name 
comes up often. 

Venezuela’s political parties have 
not yet made up their minds about 
forming a coalition and backing a 
single presidential candidate. If 
they do, and can agree, Mendoza 
seems a good prospect, commanding 
respect at home and overseas as a 
moderate, a friend of the workers, 
a philanthropist, a “defender of 
Venezuelan interests.” @ 
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SOLIDARITY SYMBOL marks a renewed effort by the 


international labor movement to promote trade union- 
ism around the world. 


FORMIDABLE OBSTACLES are the touchy political 
issues, labor’s own weaknesses, Communist infiltration. 
For management, the basic question is: 


International Labor: Friend or Foe? 


rage ge is a nostalgic slogan 
in the trade union movement. 
With the “S” above, labor solidar- 
ity takes on a new meaning. 

The stands for a_ special 
Solidarity Fund now being raised 
by the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions to promote 
trade unionism in the less-devel- 
oped countries of the world, and, 
in the ICFTU’s own words, “to 
provide assistance to workers who 
fall victim to repressive measures 
from Communist, Fascist, and 
colonial regimes and from hostile 
governments and employers.” 

The goal is $54-million, and over 
half has already been pledged by 
the British Trades Union Council, 
the U.S.A.’s giant AFL-CIO, and 
the German DNB. 

Such fund raising is news of im- 
portance to business executives 
everywhere. Whether in unionized 
or non-unionized businesses, 
whether sympathetic or antagonis- 
tic to organized labor, management 
cannot afford to ignore what is 
happening in the labor movement. 
And, today, as never before, there 
is an organized world movement 
of trade unionism dedicated not 
only to better wages and working 
conditions, but to making itself a 
force in world economics and poli- 
tics. 

One thing is sure: If manage- 
ment must negotiate with a union, 
management has a paramount in- 
terest in the kind of union it will 
And it is to ICFTU’s credit 
that it wants to encourage “con- 
structive,” well-managed 
This confederation 


og 
x 


be. 


unions. 


now has 134 


affiliates with 56-million members 
in some 94 nations and territories. 
It has world headquarters in Brus- 
sels, semi-autonomous regional or- 
ganizations in Europe, the Amer- 
icas, Asia, and is setting up one for 
Africa. And it is ambitiously 
the march.” 


“on 


|. Fighting the Communists 

The ICFTU was formed in 1949 
by anti-Communist labor leaders 
who broke away from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions 
ganized in 1945). Make no mistake 
on one point: When the ICFTU 
leaders talk fighting com- 
munism, they are deadly serious. 

The WFTU, now 
Communist-controlled, claims a 
membership of 92-million, but it is 
estimated that at least 87-million 
work in Communist countries, with 
the remainder largely concentrated 
in France, Italy, and Indonesia. As 
an organization of trade unions, 
the WFTU has been pushed behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

At its Fourth World Congress 
last fall in Leipzig, the WFTU set 
up a new press and propaganda 
committee (headed by a Russian), 
called for a variety of special con 
ferences of workers, 


(or- 


about 


completely 


and adopted 
resolutions on “peace.” 

Despite this activity, observers 
that Moscow has virtually 
abandoned the WFTU as its vehi 
cle to influence the trade union 
movement. believe that the 
Communists now concentrat- 
ing on infiltrating unions affiliated 
with the ICFTU. 

ICFTU = affiliates 


Say 


Some 


are 


have shown 
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spectacular growth in the past few 
years, places like 
Malaya, and North 
Africa. But in the opinion of many 
the influence of the 
ICFTU has not increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in its affili- 
ated membership. 

One veteran unionist—judging 
the ICFTU solely in terms of the 
non-Communists the Commu- 
nists—sums up the present situa- 


especially in 
Indonesia, 


observers, 


Vs. 


tion this way: 

“In the Middle East, very little 
headway is being made. In the Far 
East, ground is being lost to Com- 
munist North Africa, 
because of the Algerian situation, 
Arab trade unions are climbing on 
the which 
side intends to help most. In Latin 
America, 


groups. In 


fence, waiting to see 


regional organizations 
are going through a series of in- 
ternal conflicts, and the labor lead 
ers are too naive or preoccupied to 
see the dangers of Communist en 
croachment.” 

In the light of this judgment, 
the Solidarity Fund—and the or- 
ganizing effort it will finance 
takes on a new meaning, and it 
could be the spark that rejuvenates 
the ICFTU. The Fund also 
another meaning: the rich 
powerful European and U.S. 


has 
and 
fed 
have support 


erations expressed 


and confidence in ICFTU—some 
thing that has not always been 
forthcoming, from the U.S. un 
ions in particular. 
ll. Powerful Support 

Today's international labor 


movement gains its strength from 


13 
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LABOR’S “PARLIAMENT”, meeting in Tunis, voted to raise Solidarity Fund 


to help foster free trade unionism around the world. 


issues were sharply 


the established position of labor 


in the industrial nations. In most 
union-manage- 
ment have amaz- 
ingly for There 
have been strikes, to be sure. But, 
by and large, they have 
‘quickly settled. Wages have risen, 
working hours reduced, And labor 
leaders have become mature; many 


of these nations, 


relations been 
peaceful years. 


been 


have become statesmen. 

Indeed, as respected statesmen, 
some labor leaders may have lost 
much of the dynamism and zeal 
that marked their early days of 
battling and 
ments. 

But they are often highly effec- 
tive as statesmen, The new Presi- 
dent of the Coal and 
Steel Community’s High Authority 
is a life-time trade unionist. He is 


employers govern- 


European 


Paul Finet, past general secretary 
of the Belgium FGTB and first 
president of the ICFTU. 
“Everybody history 
and where I come from,” comments 
Finet. “I shall still be faithful to 
my life’s ideal... and this is not 


knows my 


in the least in conflict with the 
duties of President.” 
The High Authority, among 


other things, has spent $60-million 
on workers’ housing and instituted 
a labor passport for coal and steel 
workers. And the ICFTU affiliate 
unions in Europe have a secretary 
in permanent liaison with the Coal 
and Steel Community. 

It is generally agreed that the 
European Common Market could 
never come into being without the 
cooperation and support of labor. 


14 


Resolutions on political 


“anti-colonial”, “anti-totalitarian” and anti-Communist. 


And such international political 
and economic agreements greatly 


increase the importance of organ- 


izations like the ICFTU—which 
recently formed a committee 
(headed by Robert Bothereau, 


General Secretary of the French 
Ouvriere) to look after 
workers’ interests in the Common 
Market. 

The unions are pressing for rep- 
resentation on the Community 
Commission and on the board of 
the European Investment Bank. 
This sort of activity seems a long 
way from the simple slogan of 
“Bread, Peace, Freedom,” which 
had great appeal in Europe in 
early days, and has great appeal in 


Fore e 


poorer, less-developed lands now. 

The leaders of international la- 
bor tend to be European. With a 
few notable exceptions, U.S. labor 
men seem reluctant to leave home. 
The European tradition is to pay 
union leaders no more than the 
highest-paid member of the union. 
In sharp contrast, U.S. labor lead- 
ers are often paid on a manage- 
ment scale (John L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, 
makes a_ presidential $50,000 a 
Yet some dedicated union- 
ists say that labor leaders—includ- 
ing the Europeans— are becoming 
“fat and happy” with bigger sal- 
aries and perquisites. 


year). 


But the Europeans, though per- 
haps losing some of their revolu- 
tionary zeal, becoming 
less doctrinaire, more practical in 
approach. The younger 
have almost ceased to 


are also 
leaders 


pay even 





“lip service” to the old Marxist 
slogans. Even public ownership 
has lost much of its appeal in re- 
cent years. 


ill. A Maze of Initials 


The ICFTU, of course, is only 
one of dozens of labor organiza- 
tions with “international” in their 
names. It is easy to get lost in the 
maze of initials—the THEI- 
UHRBW, for instance, should not 
b2 confused with the TUIWFTHCT 
or the IFCUWFDTHT. Most 


ternationals” are national 


“1n- 
unions 
or federations within a trade. 

It takes only a slip of the type- 
writer, however, to confuse the 
ICFTU with the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions. 
For that reason, the Christian in- 
ternational organization is gen- 
erally referred to by its French 
initials, CISC. The CISC has as- 
pirations to become more influen- 
tial world-wide; its main strength 
is in the European low countries. 
One deterrent: the ICFTU tends to 
ignore the CISC. 

The International Labor Organ- 
ization (ILO) is an affiliate of the 
United Nations, and dates back to 
the League of Nations days. It is 
a tripartite body with representa- 
tives of labor, management, and 
governments. The ILO has adopted 
over 100 “international conven- 
tions.” But, usually, the only gov- 
ernments that ratify the conven- 
tions those that already 
observe them; at any rate, there 
is no provision for inspection or 
enforcement. 

Since 1954, when Russia and 
other Communist countries joined, 
the ILO has become mostly a po- 
litical forum in the Cold War. 
Management spokesmen for free 
enterprise are clearly outnum- 
bered, and even labor leaders 
many of whom are also active in 
ICFTU—have lost faith in the ILO 
as an effective organization. 


IV. Up and Coming ITS’s 


Another common initial is ITS. 
This refers to the international 
trade secretariats set up by many 
of the international federations 
(there are some 23 ITS’s) affiliated 
with the ICFTU. 

These secretariats are basically 
more important in the day-to-day 
activities of unionism: They are 
the “stomach” of international la- 


are 
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bor, the ICFTU is more of a 
“voice.” When, say, the dockwork- 
ers in Naples have a problem, the 
man likely to give the most help is 
a “specialist” from the transport 
workers’ socretart not a “gen- 
eralist” from the ICFTU. 

Though there is some bickering 
over the proper function of each, 
these secretariats work in close 
liaison with the ICFTU. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the man sent to help 
the Naples dockworkers might 
well be ITS specialist flying 
ICFTU colors. 

For the most part, the 
tariats stay out of politics. 
was the ITS leaders who broke 
with the Communists and killed 
the WFTU long before the ICFTU 
was actually formed. 

An ITS develops in two stages. 
First, there is an information 
stage, with much traveling, com- 
munications, and the publishing 
of reports and pamphlets. Later, 
the ITS reaches the “how can we 
help?” stage—with a budget big 
enough to provide help. 

At present, the only two secre- 
tariats that are considered to have 


an 


secre- 


But it 


really reached the second stage 
are the transport workers (7.5- 
million members) and the metal 


workers (8.2-million members). 
The transport workers have a 
natural international interest 
railroads, airlines, ships. The metal 
workers have 
through diversification 
clude not only metal 
and steel mill 
automobile 


become | strong 
they in- 
processing 
workers, but also 
workers and mechan- 
ics, electrical and appliance-plant 
workers, shipbuilders, and 
blacksmiths. 

There are probably a half-dozen 
other ITS’s now struggling to pass 
from the information level to the 
level of effective cooperation. 


V. How Much Solidarity? 

The effectiveness of interna- 
tional labor is diminished by in- 
ternal dissension. The secretariats 
are supposed to follow general 
ICFTU policy. But at least two 
federations have accepted Yugo- 
affiliates (the Miners. the 
Building & Woodworkers) and this 
“forbidden” action has caused fric- 
tion between unions and with the 
ICFTU. 

Should the plantation workers 
of the world have their own ITS, 


even 


slav 


or should there be just one secre- 
tariat for the plantation workers, 
food and beverage workers, and 
landworkers? Such apparently 
minor problems can create a bit- 
terness that is seldom surpassed in 
labor-management relations. 

It is difficult 
strength of 


to assess the 
international labor. 
The ICFTU makes most of the 
news, and businessmen around 
the world will be meeting it more 
frequently as its Solidarity Fund 
program gets underway. Support- 
ers tend to overrate the ICFTU; 
critics tend to its 
complishments. 

Actually, the ICFTU has never 
claimed to be a prime moving force 
in international labor. It has never 
tried to up a union with its 
own funds, or to develop union de- 
pendencies. “We have never bought 
anybody,” exclaims General Secre- 
tary Oldenbroek (see below). 


underrate ac- 


set 


The ICFTU is, after all, a sort 
of “umbrella” o*ganization, and is 
no stronger than its spokes. Pri- 
marily, it supplies advisors, pro- 
vides verbal and moral support, 
and contributes or lends small sums 
to fledgling unions. 

ICFTU’s regional organizations 
are semi-autonomous. The strong- 
est unit is the ORIT grouping of 
South and North American unions, 
with headquarters in Mexico City. 
Only recently, ORIT’s 
Secretary resigned, 
ORIT is under a caretaker 
committee. And there are reports 
of continuing friction 
Brussels and the regional organiza- 
tion. 

The regional organizations 
carry on training programs, or- 
ganization drives, and propaganda. 
ORIT, for instance, has a special 
five-year for Brazil, Argen 
tina, Chile, and Uruguay, with ar 


however, 


General and 


now 


between 


plan 
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OLDENBROEK 
Secretary General of the Inter 


unionism 
dic 
tatorship, and discriminations 
and he is a man to watch in 
ICFTU’s expanding activities. 
Oldenbroek head 
quarters staff of 80 in Brussels, 
and an almost equal staff in the 
field. Information on union prob- 
lems, labor incidents, political 
activities, and for 


barriers to free 


colonialism, communism, 


oversees a 


requests 





funds pour into the Brussels “in 
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national Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, is perhaps the 
world’s most important spokes- 
man for international labor. He 
directs the ICFTU’s battle 
against what it considers the 


Spokesman for Free Trade Unionism 


telligence” center; reports, tele- 


grams, and missions pour out 
Oldenbroek also spends much of 
his time attending conferences, 
congresses, and committee meet- 
ings—and trying to mediate the 
ticklish internal disagreements 
that keep the corpus of interna- 
tional labor squirming like an 
amoeba. 

Oldenbroek’s activi- 
ties are easily the most contro- 
versial part of his job. 
spokesman of 


political 


For a 
an unparliamen- 
tary body, his voice carries a lot 
of influence. Many governments, 
including friendly ones, 
prefer stick 
basic labor problems, Supporters 
of Oldenbroek have this to say: 
“To his credit, he has kept his 
world 


would 


him to closer to 


interventions in politics 
to questions involving the rights 
of workers and trade unionists.” 


Oldenbroek, now 61 years old, 


has been doing international 
work for 40 years. He joined 
the Dutch Transportworkers 


18, be 
came secretary of the transport 


Federation when he was 


International before he was 21. 
In the tradition of 
labor, Oldenbroek 


salary 


European 
works for a 
about 


modest ( probably 


$8,500), bolstered by perquisites 
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to slit strands 
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YODER ROTARY 
MULTIPLE SLITTERS 


A Yoder slitter converts mill-width coils 
of flat-rolled metal into many variable- 
width strands in amazingly short time. 
Speed, coupled with great accuracy and 
low manpower requirements, makes a 
Yoder slitter an important factor in keep- 
ing production and overhead costs down. 


Operated by only two men, the Yoder 
Type 3-48 slitter illustrated is designed 
to accommodate standard mill-width coils 
up to 48 inches wide, in a variety of 
metals and thicknesses. The slit strand 
widths can be held to within a .004” 
tolerance. 


Even if your steel requirements are as 
little as 100 tons, a month, the savings 
to be realized in time, manpower and raw 
material costs alone will pay for a Yoder 
slitter in the first few months of operation. 
There is a Yoder slitter designed and 
engineered to meet your requirements, 
and to speed the delivery of “special” 
width stock in a wide range of large or 
small sizes. Send for your free copy of 
the fully-illustrated, 76-page booklet, 
“Multiple Rotarv Slitting Lines.” 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5517 Walworth Avenue © Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ROTARY 


SLITTING 








extra $40,000 yearly budgeted es- 
pecially for new organizing and 
training. ORIT selects and pays 
organizers, and provides lecturers 
for trade union courses in indus- 
trial centers. 

In Asia, the ARO training school 
in Calcutta puts 250 to 300 union- 
year through a_ 12-week 
course. Shorter courses are held in 
such Dacca, Pakistan; 
Sangkok, Thailand; Hitachi City, 
Japan. One of ICFTU’s main prob- 
lems is the general suspicion of 
Western advisors in the nationalist 
atmosphere of Asia. 

In its courses for unionists, the 
ICFTU teaches that the strike is 
a weapon of last resort, that a good 
union leader sticks to the bargain- 
ing table until the chances for a 
peaceful settlement are exhausted. 
It makes an effort to teach union 
leaders practical techniques, from 
how to be a local-union secretary 
to how to operate a mimeographing 
machine—though critics say that 
far too many ICFTU sessions are 
devoted to long-winded speeches on 
such omnibus topics as “The Role 
of Unionism in the World Today.” 

Meanwhile, ICFTU meetings are 
paying increased attention to eco- 
nomic problems such as raw ma- 
terial price supports, and eco- 
nomic development plans. And this 
interest is also showing itself on 
higher levels—most _influentially 
among labor leaders with United 
Nations connections. 

But despite this interest in 
broad economic matters, there is 
little doubt that ICFTU does try 
to promote “constructive” trade 
unions. Its area representatives are 
often a moderating influence in 
situations that might otherwise 
have gotten out of hand. 

The ICFTU has an excellent in- 
telligence network. Incidents, 
strikes, and issues are quickly re- 
ported to Brussels, and interested 
unionists notified. It can tap some 
powerful mechanisms of interna- 
tional labor cooperation. The own- 
ers of a phosphate mine in South 
America were strongly “encour- 
aged” to recognize a mine workers’ 
union—by the simple expedient of 
having U.S. dockworkers refuse to 
unload shipments of the company’s 
phosphate. 

International labor seldom re- 
sorts to such drastic methods of 
cooperation. But management is 


ists a 


places as 





“S” LAPEL BUTTON is used by Brit- 
ish Trades Union Council to encourage 
pledges to ICFTU’s Solidarity Fund. 


becoming aware that local labor 


leaders cast a long shadow. 


VI. In the Political Arena 


Politically, too, the ICFTU can 
be powerful. In North Africa, the 
ICFTU active long before 
Tunisia and Morocco won their in- 
dependence from France. Today, 
half a dozen Tunisian cabinet mem- 
bers have union connections; one 
worked in ICFTU headquarters for 
three years, another taught ICFTU 
courses in Tunisia. The Moroccan 
affiliate has grown from 25,000 to 
600,000 since independence. And 
in Algeria, the ICFTU is trying to 
repeat the pattern—with the Gen- 
eral Union of Algerian Workers. 

Strong support for “self deter- 
mination” is one way the ICFTU 
believes it can fight neutralism 
and “fence sitting.” It 
its own Afro-Asian conferences 
that are “anti-colonial” enough for 
all but the most vehement national- 
ist. And it puts out a stream of 
protests against dictatorships, 
Communist repressions, and such 
things as the French detention of 
Algerian labor leaders or racial 
discrimination in South Africa. 

The ICFTU is often criticized 
for paying too much attention to 
political problems, not enough to 
the simple organizing and bargain- 
ing problems of local unionists. 
But ICFTU believes that one of 
labor’s major problems is political, 
especially in lands where free 
trade unionism is suppressed, or 
where there is serious Communist 
competition. In such areas, “wages 
and hours” unionism has a hard 
time against the slogans, the wild 
promises, and demagoguery of 
Communist labor leaders. @ 


was 
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IDEAS. .. there are more for you at ISE. ideas for new things, 
improved things in electronics and telecommunications. 


Imagine what you could do with 22,000 patents. 
With the creative genius of thousands of skilled scientists, engineers and technicians in all branches of science. 


All backed up by the world-wide resource of 80 manufacturing plants and research Jaboratories 
in 20 countries. By complete service in every phase of survey, planning, and installation 


ideas? Come to ISE, an associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 





INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION EXPORT DEPARTMENT: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7,.N Y¥ 
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How Industry 


Experience and loyalty are his 
outstanding assets. But he pre- 
sents problems in hiring, trans- 
ferring, and retiring. 


HE OLDER WORKER presents prob- 

lems for management, as every 
manager knows. And these prob- 
lems are becoming ever more acute 
as populations grow older—as they 
are doing everywhere. 

Executive thinking and action 
on the problem is often hampered 
by restrictive government regula- 
tions and trade union agreements: 
In many nations, you simply can- 
not fire an older employee. But 
there is also evidence that man- 
agers and supervisors toe often re- 
sist the responsibility of trying to 
make effective use of older workers 
that they must keep. 

Other things (education, train- 
ing, etc.) being equal, older men 
and women stand out for attention 
to their jobs, loyalty to their com- 
pany, and maturity of their skills. 
While they are regarded as re- 
sistant to change and hard to re- 
train for new jobs, they give an 
excellent account of themselves 
after retraining. 

These are major conclusions 
from a survey of hourly-rated, 
aging workers in 163 manufactur- 
ing companies by Factory maga- 
zine and the Retirement Council 
Inc. The Retirement Council is an 
American service and consulting 





organization of business men, con- 
sultants, and social scientists. It 
conducts seminars on the problems 
of retirement, conducts research 
projects, and publishes a monthly 
news service called ‘Retirement 
Planning News.” 

After analysing the survey find- 
ings, the Retirement Council ex- 
perts noted that management could 
do three things to make better use 
of older workers: 

—Do a better job of counseling 
as workers approach maturity. 

—Study the attitudes of older 
workers, their thinking about their 
company and their jobs. 

—Train supervisors to deal with 
older workers more effectively. 
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sees the Older 


The survey indicates that Amer- 
ican management men generally 
have high regard for the aging 
worker’s over-all performance, at- 
titude, dependability, attendance. 
It also points up the areas where 
the older worker can be fauited— 
longer duration of illness, harder 
adjustment to change, slower re- 
sponse to training. 

On one problem—‘“how old is 
old”—there is little agreement. 
Factory arbitrarily picked age 50. 
Of the companies surveyed, 64% 
reported no yardstick for age ex- 
cept years: on the average, they 
draw the line at 56. Many com- 
panies judge a worker to be “older” 
only when he can no longer per- 
form required work or meet pro- 
duction standards. Personnel ex- 
ecutives indicated they need help 
on this problem. 

A Retirement Council expert 
comments: “Some over-56 persons 
may be physiologically younger 
than many 40-year-olds, while 
others may be ready for premature 
retirement for medical reasons. 
From the standpoint of policy and 
planning, a person could be con- 
sidered ‘older’ at least as early as 
age 45, and preferably as early as 
age 40.” 

In hiring, placing, and promot- 
ing older workers, most manage- 
ments say they have no restrictive 
hiring policy as to age. But, in 
practice, there seems to be an un- 
written negative policy that, in 
effect, discriminates against the 
older applicant. 

One company had this to say 
about the placement problem: 
“Our supervisors select all their 
people, hence feel responsible for 
their effectiveness. When a physi- 
cal problem like age forces a man 
on a supervisor, the supervisor 
does not feel responsible for that 
person. This leads to lax super- 
vision and weakens 
standards.” 

A reason for discrimination in 
hiring, according to a Retirement 
Councilor: “In almost any large 
company, where promotion from 
within is the normal and desirable 
practice, you almost never need to 
hire an older worker at the rate 


supervisory 


Worker 


of pay his prior experience may 
have qualified him for. There is 
almost always a qualified employee 
ready and waiting for the promo- 
tion, so the real vacancy is again 
at the bottom starting rate.” 

The problem of company pen- 
sions is another roadblock. One 
expert estimates that an employer 
must maintain a fund of about 
$150 for every dollar per month of 
pension benefits (assuming the 
fund earns 3% interest). For each 
anticipated dollar of pension, an 
employer must put aside about 
$28.26 a year for a man hired at 
age 60; $8.04 per year for a man 
hired at 50; $4.11 for a man at 40; 
and only $2 per year for the 
youngster aged 20. 

Very few of the companies set 
age ceilings to limit promotions. 
About 95% have no age limit for 
promoting people in hourly rated 
jobs. And 92% set no limit for pro- 
moting people to supervisory jobs. 

Only one-fourth of the com- 
panies report any special personnel 
procedures for handling older 
workers. They do not make con- 
cessions on hours or working con- 
ditions or concentrate the older 
workers in special departments. 
But a majority try to shift older 
workers to easier or more suitable 
jobs. Resistance to change is re- 
ported one of the older worker's 
weakest points. 

But much of the older worker's 
habits and reactions depends on 
the particular company, and how 
management handles the situation. 
As viewed by the Retirement 
Council: “If an organization has 
been ‘change minded,’ so that 
changes have been made fre- 
quently and people have been ac- 
customed to changes in opera- 
tion ... older workers will accom- 
modate themselves 
well as others do. 

“Tell them about changes well 
ahead of time. Explain how it will 
affect them so that they 
nothing to fear... in this way you 
can overcome most of the appre- 
hension and thus reduce most of 
the resistance to change.” 

On production, there was gen- 
eral satisfaction with older work- 


about as 


have 
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ers. The experience of one utility 
company indicates that 


performance (percentage 


worker 
ratings 
of workers rated “very good” or 
“excellent,” by age) rise to a peak 
at about 45, then drop off: workers 
over 50 perform about as well as 
workers under 35. 

Comments a company official: 
“We have taken nearly all the 
back-breaking work out of most of 
our jobs so a man can push a but- 
ton, run a machine or drive a 
truck about as well when he is 
60 as he when he is 
younger.” 

According to Retirement 
Councilor, the older worker is “gen- 
erally less inclined to respond to 
individual job-rated incentives and 
more inclined to respond to team 
work pressures—and this is in 
creasingly a teamwork production 
age.” 


can much 


one 


Seven out of 10 of the companies 
have a pension plan for hourly 
paid workers, and two-thirds have 
a fixed age for retirement. By and 
large, 10 years or more of service 
is required for eligibility—though 
almost 20% require less then five 
years. 

Nine out of ten do not provide 
part-time rehiring of retired work 
ers, but about a third say they will 
help retired people find employ- 
ment elsewhere when requested to 
do so. 
half of the 
provide some sort of 


Almost companies 
pre-retire- 
ment counselling, and about half 
keep in touch with retired workers 
through house-organ newspapers, 
annual affairs, birthday cards, etc. 

Retirement Council: “Pre-re- 
tirement counseling needs to be 
more aggressive. The older work- 
ers who need the most assistance 
will be the last to come in and ask 
for it. Group counseling has cet 
tain advantages because the shy 
individual can often learn, with- 
out even asking questions 

“First he understand 
that don’t have to be 
kind of exceptional person to suc- 
cessfully retire. The second 
quirement is a realistic plan. 
needs much more than a hobby 
retirement way of life. And 
no one can tell him what he should 
do. The essential thing is that he 
be exposed to the alternatives.” © 
(Factory Management & Mainte 
March, p85) 


needs to 


you some 
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Trimming Your Overhead Costs 


@ Faint heart never won efficiency in a company, nor 
added one cent to the profits of a business. 


® In bad times, even more than good, an aggressive, 
sustained campaign is needed. 


Digested from MANAGEMENT REVIEW, March, p14 


HEN THE WEATHER gets 
Wane, the captain trims his 
sails, battens down his hatches, and 
clears the decks of all loose and 
unneeded objects. The same pre- 
cautions are essential for the man- 
ager of a business when the eco- 
nomic skies cloud up with uncer- 
tainty. 

Skillful management of overhead 
costs is one of the most useful yet 
least exploited ways that a company 
has for protecting its profit status. 
This is true in normal times, every 
day of the year, but it becomes 
more urgent when production ca- 
pacity has outskipped market de- 
mands. The current U.S. business 
recession, partially reflected in 
many other areas, suggests this 
urgency, 

Overhead costs can be trimmed. 
A U.S. metalworking firm found 
this out during the business dip of 
1954, when it was hit by a sharp 
decline in profits due to overcapac- 
ity in its industry. The firm 
launched a profit-conscious attack 
on overhead costs. It was not a 
disorderly, panic-driven retreat, 
but a serious evaluation of what 
activities were essential and how 
many people were needed for each 
operation. Overhead manpower 
was cut from 700 to 450. The com- 
pany’s sales today are 50% greater, 
but it still is operating with an 
overhead of less than 500 persons. 

A chemical company two years 
ago was faced with the need for ac- 
quiring added office space due to ex- 
pansion. Instead, management in- 
itiated a study “to determine if ex- 
isting facilities and personnel are 
being employed to best advantage.” 
The study showed the way to cut 
the firm’s order-filling activities 
(paperwork and physical handling) 
by 50%. 

These two companies were not 
unique in the opportunities offered 
to them, but they were unique in 
the effective action they took. Most 


20 


firms periodically start some sort 
of economy drive, or create some 
staff unit for paring down high 
points of expense. Few of these 
plans effectively reduce overhead 
costs, or provide any basis for con- 
trolling them in the future. 


Why Plans Fail 


Why do most firms, like the two 
cited, wait until pressed by a profit 
squeeze before attacking excessive 
costs ? What blocks them from tak- 
ing positive action? Many factors 
add to the impotency of their ef- 
forts—among them, reverence for 
budget items, lack of confidence in 
a cost-cutting program, failure to 
tackle it in a fundamental way. 

A frequent sin of management 
is to regard ineome, cost, and ex- 
pense goals as set figures. Budgets 
are guides, usually based on past 
performance. To assume that ex- 
pense allocations represent money 
designed to be spent, as some firms 
do, defeats any effort to question 
these items. A key principle is to 
recognize the limitations of the 
budgetary process, and to take into 
account the individual prejudice 
that may have gone into setting 
up any of its items. 

Allied with this is a lack of what 
might be termed “profit motiva- 
tion” for those charged with over- 
head departments. On-the-line 
supervisors, and even many execu- 
tives, often are not enthusiastically 
interested in seeing overhead ex- 
penses curbed. 

With top executives, it is often 
a question of lack of faith in the 
value of any cost-cutting drive. 
Many can not appreciate the 
amount of savings involved—per- 
haps as much as 30% or 40% of 
existing expenditures. With no re- 
liable measurements available, they 
have no clear picture of how much 
a worker can produce, nor of which 
overhead activities can be safely 
eliminated. 


Also, most firms fail to approach 
overhead control in a_ positive, 
fundamental way. They are guilty 
of: 

—The panicky, fire-fighting ap- 
proach, which ends up in smother- 
ing a few unsightly expenses but 
with no continuing program. 
—The forms-revision approach, 
which may whittle away at inci- 
dentals and leave the main problem 
unsolved. 

—The mechanization approach, 
which presumes that the way to 
save overhead money is to get a 
machine to do a man’s job. 


A New Approach 


With such inherent obstacles, 
management must gear itself for 
an enthusiastic, creative effort if it 
hopes to seriously control overhead 
costs. Top management must do 
two things: 1) Condition itself for 
a major change; 2) Sell the nature 
and value of this program to lower 
supervisory levels. 

In conditioning itself, manage- 
ment must resolve that this will 
not be another half-hearted at- 
tempt, but a campaign for big sav- 
ings. The effort will take time, and 
can not be achieved cheaply. Cal- 
culated business risks may be in- 
volved, and also a willingness to 
make brave decisions affecting peo- 
ple and traditional practices. 

If the effort is to be successful, 
top management must not only 
wholeheartedly endorse the pro- 
gram. It must also show a willing- 
ness to assume responsibility for 
seeing that major results are at- 
tained. 

Management then has the larger 
job of properly motivating down- 
the-line managers in behalf of the 
program. Here are four steps that 
can be of major help: 

1. Set a specific goal for the 
amount of savings that are de- 
sired. This will divert attention 
from whether changes can be made, 
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to how 
achieved. 

2. Convince down-the-line man- 
agers that this is their program, 
not the responsibility of any cost- 
reduction task force. They in turn 
must focus attention on how 
quickly and how well their sub- 
ordinates can contribute to the 
overall savings goal. 

3. Assure the supervisory force 
that all efforts will be made to see 
that no employee is hurt by the 
program. If a job is eliminated, the 
company will try to find an open- 
ing for the man in another depart- 
ment or affiliate. 

4. Give real rewards and recog- 
nition to those who help in achiev- 
ing the defined goals. This will give 
the program continuing vitality. 
Workers will judge whether man- 
agement means what is says by the 
way in which it rewards good per- 
formance. 


the goal can best be 


The Plan in Action 


Creation of a vigorous, action- 
taking climate is half the battle. 
The other half depends on how 
resourceful and imaginative the 
personnel are who carry out the 
cost-cutting studies and remedies. 

The first step is to re-evaluate 
the work that must be done. Chal- 
lenge major activities before tack- 
ling individual operations. Con- 
sider whether the entire activity 
can be eliminated. If not, deter- 
mine whether activity stages or 
volume of work can be safely re- 
duced. 

Take calculated risks. If the 
need for an activity or its profit- 
making value are uncertain, elimi- 
nate it—at least on a trial basis— 
and see what happens. 

A related step will be to deter- 
mine how all essential work should 
be done. This will mean analyzing 
what are the best manual or me- 
chanical ways of performing each 
and every job. 

Finally, by work-measurement 
techniques, find out how many 
people are needed to do the es- 
sential work. Indirect factors that 
affect the complexity of a job— 
such as company policy, the re- 
quirements of other departments 

-must be considered. But these 
indirect factors should not remain 
unchallenged, they can be 
changed and may offer rich areas 
of savings. @ 
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In Management 


License agreements are becoming more important . . 


. in international business, and 
more information is becoming 
available on this kind of venture. 
(See IMD Special Report, Dec., 
p19.) The U.S.A.’s Nationa! Indus- 
trial Conference Board has just pub- 
lished Part I of the most compre- 
hensive study of licensing yet made. 

The NICB study, restricted to 
U.S. participants, is based on a sur- 
vey of 240 companies. The study 
describes licensing as “‘a middle ap- 
proach to foreign markets—an al- 
ternate route somewhere between 
exporting and direct investment.” 

In the NICB study, 60% of the 


companies expressed satisfaction 
with their licensing experience 
but still do not consider it posi- 
tively the most effective way to de- 
velop foreign markets. Another 
30% gave qualified approval, and 
10% were forthrightly opposed. 

The main objection was a reluc- 
tance to forego the full manage- 
ment control that goes with owner- 
ship. Others had misgivings about 
limited profit potentials, and about 
creating foreign competition. 

Desp.te the reservations, some 
60% of the group definitely plan 
to increase their licensing 


“Co-ordination Ltd.” is the English equivalent 


. of a joint research, purchasing, 
and sales company set up by six 
Norwegian shipbuilding firms, on 
the recommendation of the Nor- 
wegian Productivity Institute. The 
Institute and the North Norway 
Fund contributed 72,000 kroner for 
market research, and the firms 


raised the total to 100,000 kroner 
($14,000). Common inventory will 
be established, reducing stocks by 
half; and the firms will also “bor- 
row” workers from each other. The 
goal, according to the 
Productivity Agency, is 
large cooperative orders 


European 
to accept 


“If | had to pick my successor right now,” 


. a U.S. chemical plant man- 
ager told Chemical Week, “I'd give 
our maintenance supervisor serious 
consideration. We have already 
reached the stage where a good 
production manager has to be a 
good maintenance man. If he is 
not, he will find himself ‘operating’ 
a plant that isn’t operating.” 


Significant magazine articles 


. by title, subject, and code num- 
ber at General Electric Co.’s U.S. 
headquarters and sent to key G-E 
managers in plant line and staff de- 
partments. A manager need only 
scan the index to find articles on 
subjects of interest to him. He or- 


Chemical Week found that most 
chemical managers still think of 
production as the best route to the 
But at least one 
firm has already broken with this 
tradition and is placing engineers 
with a maintenance background as 
plant managers. Chemical Week 
thinks it might become a trend. 


manager’s jobs. 


are indexed . . 


ders them by code number, and the 
company library sends him a copy of 
the article reproduced by a thermo- 
copying machine. These 
need not returned. 
Management «& 
March, p133) 


copies 
Factory 
Maintenance, 


be 


In a private war against the U. S. recession 


the camera-making Bell & 
Howell Co. rushed new models to 
market as much as a year ahead of 
schedule, and at prices substantially 
below older models. 
The company is counting on 
higher production and cheaper raw 
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materials to lower unit costs to the 
new price level, reports the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Executive salary increases are 
being frozen until year-end—-when 
they will go into force retroactively 
if justified. 
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People Must Believe to Buy 


Advertising must be believable to be successful. 
Here is how to make it more believable. 


Digested from PRINTERS’ INK, March 7, p56 


ye PROBLEM in making adver- 
tisements sell more goods is 
the problem of believability. Many 
marketing men fear that skepti- 
cism is growing as the advertising 
business itself comes in for criti- 
cism in many nations. 

People are smarter than many 
advertising experts realize. The 
public is not easily fooled; and 
when it senses deception, it is not 
likely to act on an advertised sug- 
gestion. 

Robert Collins, director of client 
relations of The Pulse, Inc., an 
American public opinion research 
firm, points out that his studies 
show a definite relationship be- 
tween believable advertisements 
and sales. 

Collins finds that suspicion of 
advertised claims is not limited to 
any one economic group. But he 
notices that whereas higher 
income families are just bored or 
amused by unbelievable advertis- 
ing, lower-income families tend to 
be bitter about it. People in the 
low-income brackets, Collins de- 
clares, can be alienated for life by 
just unbelievable advertise- 
ment. 

The degree of believability is 
greatly intensified among people 
who have been sold by advertising 

but it may be negative as well 
as positive. Steady customers are 
most likely to believe your adver 
tisements. 


The Ad That Claims Too Much 


The most frequently-cited rea- 
son for disbelieving advertising, 
in Collins’ studies, turned out to 
be: “I used it, and it didn’t do 
what the advertisement says it 
does.” Over-stating a claim may 
lead to permanent loss of a cus- 
tomer. 

In the perpetual search for ways 
to make advertising more believ- 
able, copy testing now plays an 
important rele. 


ene 
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Horace Schwerin of Schwerin 
Research Corp. says that the be- 
lievability of television commer- 
cials depends on the person who 
delivers the commercial message. 

Schwerin found out, for exam- 
ple, that when the point of a cake 
mix advertisement was the 
with which it could be made, a 
housewife more believable 
than a home economist or nutri- 
tionist as speaker. On the other 
hand, for an announcement that 
told about the chemical purity of 
ingredients, the nutritionist was 
more believable than the house- 
wife. 

The lesson to be learned appar 
ently is that believability goes up 
as it becomes fitting for the indi- 
vidual to be talking about the 
claim. 

The U.S.A.’s Fuller, Smith & 
Ross advertising agency pre-tests 
advertisements for believability. 

By personal interview, research- 
ers check up on the understand- 
ability, informativeness, interest, 
and importance that people are 
likely to aceord to the advertise 
ments when they are published. 
Believability comes up when the 
interviewers ask if there is any- 
thing difficult to believe in the ad- 
vertisement—and how important 
specific product benefits are to the 
person. 

By this method the agency 
found, for example, that some 
claims are not believed when the 
advertiser’s name is blacked out, 
but are believed when a_ well- 
advertised brand name is visible. 

The agency aims for a believa- 
bility score of 90% by their stand- 
ards. They find that an 80% score 
can be improved 10 or 12 percent- 
age points by clearing up elements 
of confusion that readers indicate 
in the pre-tests. 

Tests like these cost anywhere 
from $200 for a check-up on a few 
statements to $5,000 for tests of 


ease 


was 


several advertisements. But when 
you can make an advertising cam- 
paign running to, say, $50,000 
worth of space just 10% more 
effective, you have added $5,000 to 
your budget. 

Surveys are another way of get- 
ting a blanket endorsement of a 
product. The results of a poll— 
especially one conducted by an in- 
dependent organization that the 
public will recognize as impartial 

-are believable. A good sales 
record is also accepted as believ- 
able proof. This is the “Fifty mil- 
lion Frenchmen can’t be wrong” 
psychology. 


Seeing is Believing 


Demonstration is the element 
that one researcher places at the 
top of his list of “belief factors.” 
In print advertisements, this leads 
to use of large before-and-after 
illustrations that let the reader 
“see for himself’—and seeing is 
believing. Demonstration becomes 
particularly forceful, of course, 
when done live in front of the TV 
camera. 

If laboratory tests are used, two 
other elements tend to strengthen 
belief: 1) controlled laboratory or 
proving ground; and 2) measure- 
ment of the product against some 
standard. 

Money-back guarantees can 
often put believability into an ad- 
vertisement that might seem un- 
believable without it. 

Be specific, and you will create 
greater belief. This applies to 
both copy and art. Photographs, 
for example, are more easily be- 
lieved than drawings. Unrelated 
backgrounds can be damaging, 
too. 

Believability’s worst enemy is 
the unsubstantiated claim. Don’t 
boast and brag unless you can 
make the claim completely believ- 
able. Unfinished comparatives 
(Our brand lasts longer, tastes 
better, costs less, etc.) are fre- 
quent offenders. If your adver- 
tisement is going to claim high 
quality and low price, be sure that 
you can prove this is true in a way 
that will be believed. @ 
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BAG ONGAIMIE 


The ever growing demand for tire retreading has opened important new business investment outlets for thousands 


Most qualified producer of tire retreading equipment . 





RICAN} 


of wise investors the world over. Retreading, following the present trend, will more than double its present healthy 


volume in five years . . 


. and Bacon American has engineered more tire retreading improvements in the last five 


years than were offered to the industry during the twenty years prior to 1953, to keep up with the trend. 


MATRO MATIC is the latest achievement for passenger tire retreading. All guesswork and hard 
labor are removed. Pushbutton control, space-saving, reduced overhead and perfect retreads are 
the most outstanding features 


Matrobands are used for truck top 
capping. Simple to use, scientifically 
engineered, these truck bands put re 
tread shops in the profitable top 
capping business for the lowest pos 
sible investment 


All-Purpose Truck Molds have the 
patented exclusive ‘squeeze’ principle 
which assures superior retreads. This 
is the only mold that can satisfactorily 
retread Michelin-type tire casings, a 
growing business everywhere 


MANY AREAS ARE STILL AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTORS. WRITE 


BACON AMERICAN 


1295 67th Street, Oakland 8, California 


Cable Address: 


SS Molds are for earth mover and 
other off-the-road tires. When the mold 
iS open, a dining table and eight per 
sons can be comfortably seated in the 
center. This equipment is the largest 
in the world 


Please send distributor information 


Please send equipment information, | « 


ested in developing a tire retreading shop 


| Other 


BACAM 
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Marketing is the Key... 


HAT do we mean by “under- 

W aovelopes country”? The first 
answer, of 
low income. 
But is a 
result, generally, of extreme agri- 
cultural overpopulation, and the 
result of low productivity. They 
combine in a vicious circle: not 
enough capital for investment, 
very low productivity of what is 
being invested. 
All this we 
stand. But 
ing” fit in? 


course, is an area of 


income is a result. It 


under- 
“market- 


know and 


where does 


1. Marketing Is the Organizer 


What we tend to forget is that 
the essential aspect of an “under- 
developed” economy is the _ in- 
ability to organize economic 
efforts and energies, to bring to- 
gether resources, wants, and ca- 
pacities, and so to convert a self- 
limiting static system into crea- 
tive, self - generating 
growth. 


organic 


Economic development is not a 
force of nature. It is the result of 
action — purposeful, responsible, 
risk-taking action of men as en- 
trepreneurs and managers. 

And this is where marketing 
comes in. Marketing is the least 
developed, the most backward part 
of the economic system in “under- 
developed” areas. 

Yet marketing is the most sys- 
tematized—-and the most learnable 
and the most teachable 
business management. 

Marketing can convert latent 
demand into effective demand. It 
cannot, by itself, create purchas- 
ing power. 


area of 


Sut it can uncover and 
channel all the purchasing power 
that exists. It can, therefore, 
create rapidly the conditions for a 
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. . . to economic develop- 
ment, according to Peter 
Drucker (left), a well-known 
U. S. economist and student 
of management. Below, he 
argues the “why” and the 
“how.” 


much higher level of economic ac- 
tivity than existed before. 

A marketing system creates 
small business. It is the only way 
a man of vision and daring can 
become a businessman and an en- 
trepreneur himself. It is the only 
way in which a true middle class 
can develop. 

Without marketing as the hinge 
on which to turn, economic de- 
velopment will almost have to take 
the totalitarian form. Econom- 
ically, a totalitarian system is one 
in which development is attempted 
without marketing—indeed, as one 
in which marketing is suppressed. 
It is repressed precisely because it 
looks at the values and wants of the 
individual. 

The need for marketing is often 
masked because “marketing” is 
often confused with the traditional 
“trader and merchant”—of which 
every one of the poorer countries 
has more than enough. 

It is basic to understand the 
three functions of marketing: 

Crystallizing and directing de- 
mand for maximum productive 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

Guiding production purpose- 
fully toward maximum consumer 
satisfaction and maximum 
sumer value. 


con- 


Creating a 
value 


“discrimination” 
rewarding those who really 
contribute excellence, and penaliz- 
ing the monopolist, the slothful, or 
those who only want to take but 
do not want to contribute. 


ll. It Can Be Done 


Consider the impact of the 
U.S.A.’s Sears, Roebuck & Co.—an 
operator of department stores—on 
Latin America. 

To be sure, Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, 


Venezuela, Colombia, and Peru 
are not “underdeveloped” in the 
same sense that the Congo or In- 
donesia are underdeveloped. 

At best, however, these Latin 
American countries are still “de- 
veloping.” And they face most of 
the problems of economic develop- 
ment that the countries of Asia 
and Africa are facing. 

Sears Roebuck applies much the 
same policies and principles that 
govern it in the U.S.A., carries 
substantially the same merchan- 
dise (most of it Latin American- 
produced), and applies the same 
concepts of marketing. Thus the 
Sears story is, in a small way, a 
good example. 

With only a handful of stores, 
handling only a fraction of the 
total retail business, this one 
American business has had a truly 
amazing impact. 

Even as it builds one store in 
one city, Sears forces a revolution 
in retailing throughout the sur- 
rounding area. It forces other 
stores to modernize. It forces them 
to adopt consumer credit. It forces 
a different attitude toward the 
customer, toward the store clerk, 
toward the supplier, and toward 
the merchandise itself. 

It forces other retailers to adopt 
new methods of pricing, of inven- 
tory control, of training, of win- 
dow display. 

The greatest impact, however, 
has been the multiplication of new 
industrial business—for which 
Sears creates the marketing chan- 
nel. Because it had to sell goods 
made in these countries Sears has 
been instrumental in establishing 
literally hundreds of new manu- 
facturers making goods which, a 
few years ago, could not be made 
in the country, let alone be sold in 
adequate quantity. 

Simply to satisfy its own mar- 
keting needs, Sears has had to in- 
sist on standards of workmanship, 
quality, and delivery—that is, 
standards of production manage- 
ment, technical management, and 
the management of people. And in 
a few short years, Sears has 
helped advance the art and science 
of management of its suppliers by 
at least a generation. @ 





Adapted from a speech by Mr. Drucker 
to the American Marketing Assn. in 
Philadelphia. 
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Financial Digest 





It is not generally realized, but London’s international 
insurance underwriting business earns some £40-million a 
year in foreign exchange for Britain. Now London’s suprem- 
acy is being challenged by the local insurance companies that 
are expanding fast around the world—often aided by restric- 
tive “favorite-son” legislation. 

But insurance men see one big factor in London’s favor, 
according to the Manchester Guardian Survey of Industry, 
Trade and Finance: the growth in size of today’s interna- 
tional insurance risks: “the supertankers, giant airliners, 
oil refineries, power plants, and factories filled with equip- 
ment worth millions.” 

While businessmen will not always look as directly to Lon- 
don for risk protection, the risks and premiums will continue 
to find their way to London via the reinsurance route. 

A typical case: the £100-million coverage of construction 
risks and public liability for the Indian steel mill being built 
in West Bengal by a British consortium. This coverage 
was far too great for the Indian insurance companies to 
handle—and the “lion’s share” of the risk ended in London. 

London is well-organized for such large scale underwrit- 
ing. There is a vast pool of expert knowledge and experience, 
and big risks are spread out through hundreds of under- 
writers and insurance companies (there are 4,000 underwrit- 
ers in Lloyd’s syndicate alone). 


On the other side of the protection field, life insurance 
(“assurance,” generally used in Britain, is perhaps a better 
word) continues its international growth. 

The U.S.A.’s Pan-American Insurance Co., for example, 
now has over a third of its $1,000-million insurance in force 
in Latin America. And it is making an important contribu- 
tion to the development of local capital markets. 

As a general policy, Pan-American has invested a pro- 
portionate part of its $200-million assets in Latin American 
nations where it operates. Branch managers handle the local 
investments in mortgages, loans, and bonds. 

Endowment and retirement plans have been more popular 
than life insurance in Latin America, but there are signs 
that this is changing. And Pan-American is planning to 
introduce group accident and hospitalization insurance. 


Insurance is also being used to help sell goods. The con- 
sumer credit subsidiary of Ford Werke AG. of Cologne, 
West Germany, is now offering prospective buyers protec- 
tion against payments overdue because of unemployment, 
sickness, or death. The monthly premium for persons up 
to 50 is the equivalent of 3¢ for every $25 unpaid; over 50, 
the premium goes up. A Swiss firm, Vita Lebensversich- 
erungs AG., is the underwriter. 


Real-estate syndicates made up of relatively small inves- 
tors are on the increase in the U.S.A.. 

With pooled resources, the syndicates are buying or build- 
ing office buildings, motels, shopping centers, apartment 
houses, undeveloped land. Returns are said to be much 
higher than from stocks and bonds. 
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There is 
no one bolt 
that will meet 


all needs 


€ fie. 


... the same is true 
of air filters! 


Bolts have this in common with 
air filters: there must be many dif 
ferent kinds to meet many differ- 
ent needs. That's why AAF (and 
only AAF) makes all kinds of air 
filters. Before you select your fil- 
ters, make sure you talk with the 
company that offers a selection. 
We'd like to show you how our 
complete-line approach to clean 
air needs benefits you—in dollars 
and results. 


Penton Aw Litter 


COMPANY, INC 
255 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
American Air Filter of Canada, Lid., Montreal, P. 0 
AIR FILTERS—ELECTRONIC PRECIPITATORS—ROTO-CLONES 
Cable Address: AMFIL 





@ PRODUCT DIGEST 





EQUIPMENT: Two-axis control with turret selection. 

$4,100. MAKER: Fuji Tsushinki Mfg. Co., Japan. 

FEATURES: Designed for use with Wiedemann turret 
punchpress (photo), but is adapted to other machines 
readily. Storage media: 6-channel cellulose acetate tape. 


EQUIPMENT: Jig borer and positioning system, console. 

$65,000. MAKER: V. L. Schwartzkopff, Germany. 

FEATURES: Price includes firm’s borer (photo); over 
70 units now in use. Employs special punch cards. With 
14 cards, makes 28 two-axis machine settings. 


Automated Tools Find a Place 


EQUIPMENT: Control system including measuring transducer. 


$6,000 ($3,000 per axis). MAKER: Ferranti, Ltd., U. K. 


FEATURES: Has been used experimentally on a small drilling machine 
(photo), now being designed for 6-headed drilling machine. 
by-product of the firm's development of a continuous contouring system. 
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LOWLY BUT SURELY, automation 
S is moving into smaller metal- 
working plants. The proof: the six 
positioning systems pictured here, 
all of them intricate “machine 
controllers”, available throughout 
the world, and priced from $4,000 
to $10,000. 

Simply stated, they are numeric- 
ally-controlled, point-to-point posi- 
tioning systems for machine tools, 
probably the simplest and most 
practical “automation” for medium 
size metalworking establishments. 
Though mechanically intricate, 
their purpose is simple—to operate 
cutters, jig borers, punch presses, 
and other tools from a program 
stored on magnetic tape, punched 
plastic or paper tape, or punched 
cards. Also, other industries see 
potentials—with equipment other 
than machine tools. 

Numerical control is a means of 
making automatic control economi- 
cal for short-run production. The 
method assigns coordinate num- 
bers to every possible position for 
a tool such as a cutter. The de- 
sired positions of the cutter are 
then described in terms of the co- 


System is a 
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EQUIPMENT: Autopilot two-axis positioning system. EQUIPMENT: Two-axis Micro-Positioner and console. 

$9,900. MAKER: Mullard, Ltd., U.K. $9,600. MAKER: Topp Industries, Inc., U.S.A. 

FEATURES: A high-speed positioner for marking out FEATURES: Not a numerical control, but does much 
sheetmetal parts, drawings, and for drilling chassis and the same thing. Uses indented steel tape stretched along 
templates. Intended for prototype work. each axis. Photo shows console controlling radial drill. 


in Industry 


ordinates and a time axis; then 
this information is put on punched 
cards or a magnetic tape. The 
path of the cutter is then directed 
by the cards or tape. 
Two numerical control systems 
have evolved. The first, continuous 
contouring, is very complex and 
expensive. The alternative, point- 
to-point positioning, first made a 
place for itself in aircraft manu- 
facture and now is making strides 
in other industries, 
An exhaustive survey recently 
completed by Control Engineering 
found 31 different point-to-point 
systems being produced in the 
U.S.A., Britain, Germany, and 
Japan. They have been put to 
work to control riveting machines, 
jig borers, welding machines, 
rotary tables, and turret drills. Six 
systems are pictured on these 
pages, with brief data on their 
performance and cost. Control En- 
gineering’s complete study of all 
31 systems—a 72-page report—can 
be secured for $1.25 by writing IN- EQUIPMENT: Two-axis control for old or new machine. 
TERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT DIGEST, a eg A — gee Hillyer Instrument Co., Inc., U.5. A. 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36 ; ES: esigned for firm’s drill press (photo) but adaptable to other 
4 » machines. Storage medium is 10-cm. paper or vinyl tape. Uses industrial-type 
N. Y., U.S.A. @ relays; requires neither electronic nor stepping-switch circuitry. 
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ELECTRONIC components are joined in convenient 
units for use in an automatic assembly machine. 


SWISS PRODUCE moves through automatic bag sealer that 
applies colored tape at a rate of from 20 to 90 bags per minute. 


CARTON SLEEVES are automatically taped at both ends, slid 
into outer carton, and then rapidly prepared for shipment. 


Versatile Tape Serves Industry 


cleanser 


An engineering service now helps sundry businesses 
solve problems with pressure-sensitive tape. 


Only yesterday sticky tape 
“pressure-sensitive” tape, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers—was an 
item for repairing torn paper. To- 
day it has combined with auto- 
matic machines and stepped boldly 
into a hundred and one industrial 
jobs, three of which are pictured 
above. 

Sealing cans and bags, bundling 
electronic components, labeling 
cartons, are a few of the chores 
now done by these tapes. Many 
of these advanced techniques have 
come from engineering studies by 
U.S.A.’s largest tape manufac- 
turer, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co. (“3-M”). Working 
closely with machine builders, 3-M 
and its subsidiaries overseas have 
pioneered equipment that applies 
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tape at a rate of 300 items per 
minute—a figure that soon may be 
increased to 1000. 

A major advantage of pressure- 
sensitive tape is that it is always 
ready for use: placed in a mech- 
anized applicator, the machine can 
begin operating immediately. After 
a shutdown, no time is lost for 
preparation. Also, tape can be pre- 
printed with brand names. 

Getting tape into the automatic 
factory has been aided by a con- 
sulting service set up by the in- 
ternational division of 3-M. The 
firm’s engineers supply technical 
help on the mechanics of tape ap- 
plication, aid in the design of cus- 
tom equipment for each tape user. 

An example can be seen in the 
containers now used by some 


For- 
punch 


manufacturers. 


merly, customers had to 
holes in the metal top of the con- 
tainers. Now these holes are pre- 


punched and sealed with tape, 
which can be quickly peeled off by 
the user. 

An automatic bag sealer was 
built for a produce firm in Switzer- 
land that helps that firm put its 
apples and potatoes in eye-appeal- 
ing polyethylene bags. The ma- 
chine (picture, top right) applies 
red, blue, green, or yellow tapes; 
with the aid of a variable speed 
motor, it seals bags at any rate 
from 20 to 90 per minute. 

Here are some other jobs done 
by automatic tape machines: ap- 
plying lamination over display 
cards for a German button maker; 
folding and taping cartons of 
headache powders for a U.S. drug 
firm; imprinting brand names on 
cartons for a wine bottler. @ 
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over 1500 ft. by belt conveyor 





RE ne oe 


4 Ee, 


3-STAGE LOADING —Because sulphur is loaded directly from vats, 
this Link-Belt conveyor system is unusually long. 30-in. wide hori 
ontal belt conveyor by Link-Belt (top) carries 500 tons of sulphur 
per hour to inclined belt conveyor 618 feet from vats. 300-ft. inclined 
conveyor elevates sulphur to loading tower and Link-Belt boom con- 
veyor, which deposits sulphur in ship's hold (lower photo) 


t iam 


LINK“ BELT 


a 


BELT CONVEYORS 
14.827 
LINK-BELT COMPANY: Engineers *« Manufacturers ¢ Exporters of Machinery for 
Handling Materials and Transmitting Power « Established 1875. 
EXPORT DIVISION: 233 Broadway, New York 7, U.S.A., Cable Address: Linkbelt 
New York ¢ Australia, Marrickville (Sydney) ¢ Brazil, Sao Paulo « Canada, Scar 
boro (Toronto) ¢ South Africa, Springs « Representatives throughout the World 
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LINK-BELT belt conveyor system 
mechanizes long-haul loading at 

Cia. Impulsora Del Sur, $.A., subsidiary 
of Cia. De Azufre, Veracruz, S.A. 


This modern installation serving loading docks 
at Coatzacoalcos, Veracruz, Mexico, shows how 
Link-Belt engineering and equipment met the 
challenge of moving 500 tons of sulphur per 
hour over % mile from vats to ship’s hold. 
Such facilities are typical of the way Link- 
Belt materials handling systems are bringing all 
industries the advantages of continuous opera 
tion, large capacity and flexibility . . . helping 
boost profits by reducing per-ton handling costs 
In addition to conveyors, Link-Belt equip 
ment includes a complete line of idlers, trip 
pers, drives and related items. Qualified by 
scores of successful installations in every indus 
try, Link-Belt can recommend the most effi 
cient system for your job with all elements in 
tegrated for top efficiency. For facts contact 
your Link-Belt representative or write direct. 
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SHIP THROUGH NEWPORT NEWS.. 
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IT’S EASIER AND SAVES MONEY 





Export packing 


It takes experts to do a proper job of packing 
for export. Experts who know just how to take 


a thing apart so it will go in the least space; and 
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then package and crate it so it can be most 
easily reassembled at the other end. Experts 
who can look at the routing and know just 
what handling and climatic hazards it may 


undergo. 


This is just one more example of the expert, 
dependable services that are available when 
you ship in or out through Chesapeake and 
Ohio's port of Newport News—the port that 


is closer to the Heart of America. 


These Factors Make 
Newport News a Great Seaport 


strategic location 

¢ efficient handling equipment 

storage in transit. Over 37 million cubic feet 
of warehousing facilities 

e world’s most modern bulk cargo unloading 
facility 

© export packing service 

e large covered merchandise piers 


© coordinated rail-and-sea transport 


Chesapeake and Ohio's World Commerce Department assists exporters, 
importers, forwarding agents, steamship operators on all matters relating to 
rail and ocean shipping of overseas and intercoastal freight. Write for free 
illustrated booklet telling why it's easier to use the C&O Port of Newport News. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


WORLD COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


World Commerce Dept. Offices: New York 7, N. Y., 233 Broadway + Chicago 4, Ill, 327 S. LaSalle Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich., 525 Lafayette Bidg. «Richmond 10,Va., 823 East Main St. « Stockholm, Sweden, Kungsgatan 7 
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Midget Lubrication System 


The “Accumite” is a low-pres- 


sure, positive-displacement type 
of miniature, centralized, lubrica- 
tion system for machines having 
up to 200 bearings in restricted 
especially in the packag- 
ing, canning, labelling, and textile 
industries. A midget metering 
valve that handles all oils and 
light greases treats each bearing 
individually. It will 
specified amount of 


space 


deliver a 
lubricant to 


each bearing, regardless of clear- 
ance or distance from the pump. 

Systems are available with three 
types of controls: fully automatic 
power-driven pump 
semi-automatic (pic- 
with power-driven 
pump), manual (with hand- 
operated pump). Alemite Div., 
Stewart-Warner Corp., 1826 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 4, Illinois, 
ji5 & ® 


(actuated by 
timer); 
tured 


and 
above, 
and 


Industrial Radiography Unit 


A lightweight industrial radi- 
(MG 100) that has 
just been produced is said to be 
powerful enough for tasks involv- 
ing steel welds and opaque mate 
rials, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, rubber, plastics, porcelain, 
glass, and food products. 

The unit weighs 45 pounds and 
is housed in an enameled steel case 


ography unit 


such as 
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measuring 16-inch 12-inch x 6j- 
inch. It is connected to the 
tube-head through a flexible 


multiconductor cable. Kilovoltage 
regulation is stepless, and is con- 
tinuously variable from 30 to 100 
kilowatt-amps. Instruments Divi- 
sion, Philips Electronics Inc., 750 
South Fulton Avenue, Mount Ver- 
non, New York, U.S. A. 


For Counting Stock 


A new hand-operated counting 
device is designed for keeping a 
numerical check on stock. Known 
as the “Stoktrol”, it consists of a 
small panel on which are mounted 
three telephone-type dials. Totals 
up to 999 appear in small windows 
at the top of the panel. 

The “Stoktrol” works by sub- 
traction. The current total of 
items to be accounted for is set 
in the top dials. As _ stock is 
issued, the number of the items 
withdrawn is dialed, and the fresh 
total appears. The three dials are 
allocated to units, tens and hun- 
dreds. Size of the panel is 174 x 11 
inches. K. Bisset & Co. Ltd., 145 
Grand Bldgs., Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2, England. 


Miniature Solderer 


A miniature soldering bit, no 
bigger than two pencils and weigh- 
ing only seven grams, should prove 
useful for working with very fine 
wires. As the head of the soldering 
bit measures only 1.6 millimeters 
thick, it can reach spots that are 
not easily accessible for bigger 
tools. Joisten & Kettenbaum 
GmbH, Bergisch-Gladbach-Herken- 
rath, Germany. 





One-Man 


“So light that one man can do 
the work of two” is how the manu- 
facturers describe this aluminum 
hydraulic coal drill. High horse- 


Drill 


power ratings and heavy pres- 
sures (up to 2,000 pounds per 
square inch) are possible too, 


thanks to the drill’s novel design, 
which makes the electric motor 
operate and oil circulate only 
when the auger is rotating. 

Two models of the drill—one 
20, the other 30 pounds—are avail- 
able. Both come with self-tram- 
ming power units or with a skid- 
mounted power unit that can be 
mounted on “T” trucks and mobile 
cutting machines. Long Co., Oak 
Hill, West Virginia, U.S. A. 
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Pan American is loading or delivering 
Clipper Cargo the World Over 


Pan American’s ‘round-the-world timetable is 
a working schedule for international cargo 
shipments. In addition to 6 all-cargo flights 
every week, every Pan American Clipper’ 
carries freight; therefore every flight is a cargo 
carrier with pinpoint arrival and departure 
times. 


Speed of delivery, low insurance rates, and 
minimum warehousing are among the many 
money-saving factors that make Clipper 


Cargo an international institution. Space may 
be reserved —for any size or tonnage. Avail 
able for your extra convenience are special 
packings, and stalls to insure that your ship 
ments arrive in perfect condition 


Free Cost Comparison 
Stop in the nearest Pan American office for 
your free Cost Comparison Plan. Or call your 
shipping agent, forwarder or Pan American 
today 


PAN AME RCCANT ~ 
« 





~~ Eee —— 





LEADER IN OVERSEAS AIR CARGO 
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‘New Look 


ANGLIA de Luxe 


Your local Dealer will be pleased 

to take you for a demonstration drive 
in the Prefect or Anglia. 

Take the family ... they'll love it. 


‘oR [Dp MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


een ox. 0nd World-Wide Service too! 
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NEW! Radiator grille in sparkling chrome NEW instrument binnacle with tem- 
perature gauge NEW wide-view rear window NEW lockable glove compartment 
NEW 2-tone trim and P.V.C. headlining. PLUS a front mounted 1172 c.c. motor and 
lower centre of gravity for better road holding. The two-door ‘new look’ Anglia de 
Luxe and the four-door ‘ new look’ Prefect de Luxe. See them at your Dealer’s NOW. 
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equipped to provide quick, efficient service 


Behind the Yale Industrial Trucks at work throughout 
the world are well-equipped Yale Sales and Service 
offices. Personnel have the training and skill to give you 
prompt, efficient service whenever your Yale Equipment 
needs it. 

Yale offers the most complete line of Industrial Lift 
Trucks in the world. And, no matter what their point of 
origin, they are built to the highest standards of quality 
and incorporate the most advanced engineering features 
developed by Yale research. All Yale trucks are available 
in the currencies of the free world. Contact your nearest 


Yale Sales and Service Representative about your 


handling problems. 


YALE 


* REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YALE & TOWNE 


Yale Sales ana Service Representatives are tocated 
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Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK 


Australia, Adelaide 
APAC industries, Ltd 

Gebruder Groh 
Fenwick 

V. Lowener 
Oy Machinery AB 


Austria, Vienna 
Belgium, Liege 
Denmark, Copenhagen 
Finland, Helsinki 
Greece, Athens 
The Hellenic Technical Supply Co 
Holland, Rotterdam 
Van Eyle & Ruygers, N.V 
india, Bombay John Fleming &Co. Ltd 
Calcutta Bird & Co. Ltd 
tran, Teheran Sabet-Pasal Co. Inc 
treland, Dublin 
Blackwood Hodge (Ireland) Ltd 
Israel, Tel Aviv 
Automotive Equipment Ltd 
Italy, Milan Fenwick 
Japan, Tokyo Kiichi Harada & Son 





in Principal Cities of the 


Lebanon, Beirut 
Nicholas Stephanou & Fils 
Morocco, Casablanca Forges de Bazas 
New Zealand, Christchurch 
A. M. Satterthwaite & Co. Ltd 
Norway, Oslo A/S Lowener, Mohn 
Pakistan, Karachi j. Tyler & Co. Ltd 
Philippines,Manila Edward). NeliCo 
Portugai, Lisbon 
Henry M.F. Hatherly, Ltda 
Rhodesia, Bulawayo 
Drury & Co. (Rhodesia) Ltd 
Spain, Barcelona Fenwick 
Sweden, Stockholm A-B V. Léwener 
Switzerland, Zurich Forrer-Fenwick 
Syria, Damascus 
Stephanou, Ain & Nachawati 
Turkey, Ankara Koc Ticaret T.A.S 
Union of South Africa, Johannesburg 
D. Drury & Co. Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD, GERMANY + WEONESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA. U.S.A 


SAINT-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE « MILAN, ITALY 


and BARCELONA, SPAIN 


Worid 
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Central Heating— 
From the Floor 


Research has just been com- 
pleted on a carpet that can take 
the place of central heating in 
mild climates. It is actually an 
electrically-heated carpet under- 
lay from which a connection can 
be plugged into the wall like an 
electric blanket. 

Floor temperature produced by 
the carpet is 21-24 C, The carpet 
will heat all the air in the room 
evenly, according to the manufac- 
turers, at a cost of about a penny 
an hour (roughly 1 cent). Therma- 
lay, Ltd., Shelf Mills, Shelf, nr. 
Halifax, Yorks., England. 


Letterpress Ink 
Sets Instantly 


Almost instanteous setting is 
the chief feature of a new letter- 
press ink called “Split-Sec.” The 
ink also has a fast complete dry- 
ing cycle and slow skinning rate, 
and is virtually odorless. General 
Printing Ink Co., 750 Third Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Split tube 
distributes 


4 Air fram cyclone 
returns to blower 


conveyor 


Air -solids mixture 
enters cyclone 


Flexible hose 
connects feeder 
with distributor 
during loading 


moves solids 


to feeder 


rN VY Unloading coupling 
Blower discharge 
picks up solids 
in feeder 


Built-in Solids-Handling System 


Bulk quantities of dry, granular 
olids are transported quickly and 
economically in this self-loading 
truck. With its pneumatic han- 
dling system, the carrier can load 
itself from storage bins, then pro- 
ceed to its destination and unload 
directly into bins or other trucks. 

The truck has handled materials 





Victor makes a complete line of every 
type, pitch and size. No matter what the 
cutting requirements of the job may be, a 
quality-made Victor Blade can help you 
do the job better, faster and at lower cost. 


Inquiries invited from established agents in certain areas. 


SAW WORKS, INC. 
Middletown, New York, U.S.A. 


MAKERS OF HAND AND POWER HACK SAW BLADES, FRAMES, 
AND METAL AND WOOD CUTTING BAND SAW BLADES 


HACKSAW 
BLADES 


@aers 





ranging from peanut shells to 
cement, with densities from 10 to 
95 pounds per cubic foot. 

No handling facilities are 
necessary at either the starting or 
the terminal point of the truck’s 
journey. Only an access line and 
the internal piping are required on 
the storage bins at each point. 
The system provides an economi- 
cal—and hygienic—form of trans- 
port that benefits both shipper 
and receiver. Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc., 60 Logan St., Muncy, 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A. 


Cheaper IR Heating 
For Your Plant 


A new German infrared genera- 
tor is said to cut heating bills 20%- 
50%. It is particularly suited to 
space heating of high-bay build- 
ings. But the generator has also 
speeded the unloading of frozen 
coal from gondola cars, by thaw- 
ing a car in 7 minutes. And it has 
eliminated humidity-caused corro- 
sion of steel stock by maintaining 
the steel temperature well above 
dew point. 

Key to the unit’s efficiency is the 
surface combustion of an air-gas 
mixture on a ceramic mat that 
soon reaches a temperature of 
970 C. The mat emits radiant en- 
ergy with wave lengths mostly be- 
tween 1 and 11 microns. This 
temperature gives a high radiation 
efficiency and heat-transfer rate. 
Schwank Gasgeraete GmbH, Koeln- 
Kalk, West Germany. 
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STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 


uses Euclid S-7 Scrapers 
for coal stockpiling 


At its huge Margam plant, one 
of Europe’s largest steel-works, 
the Steel Company of Wales is 
using two Model S-7 Euclid 
Scrapers for stockpiling and rec- 
lamation of coal. These British- 
built units are powered by a 
147 h.p. Leyland diesel engine 
with a 5 speed transmission, and 
have a payload capacity of 
7 cu. yds. struck. 
Coal for the plant at Port 
Talbot is delivered by railway. 
An unloading system dumps the 
cars and a clamshell then loads coal into the “Eucs”’ 
for hauling to the stockpile. Heaped loads of about 
9 cu. yds. are hauled and spread on the pile. 
Excellent maneuverability of the over-hung engine 
type scraper, plus the compaction of big tires, 
makes the S-7 ideal for the stockpiling work. 


* Pt. Talbot 


When reclaiming coal from the pile for plant 
use, the ‘‘Eucs” self-load without assistance of 
other equipment. During the annual two week mine 
holiday, the two scrapers recovered approxi- 
mately 16,000 tons per week—half of the 
plant consumption. 

Euclid Scrapers have proved 
their ability to move more materi- 
al at lowest cost on all types of 
work—industrial operations like 
this one, overburden removal at 
quarries and open cast sites, 
road and airfield construction, 
and other earthmoving projects. 
Have the dealer in your territory 
give you facts and figures that 
show why owners say Euclids 


are your best investment. 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS « 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y, U.S. A. 
EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED + Newhouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland 


EUCLID PRODUCTS 
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Where 


Performance 


Counts 


WALLACE & TIERNAN EQUIPMENT 
IS USED 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


A W&T Buoy equipped with an electrically poweréd bea- 
con, automatic lamp changer, flasher unit, and radio control 
equipment is shown above in service at a harbor entrance. 
Wallace & Tiernan equipment was chosen because of its de- 
pendability and economical operation. These qualities are 
typical of all W&T’s navigational aids which include such 
items as lamp changers, flasher mechanisms, signal timers, 
fog horns, aircraft flasher units, and other related apparatus. 


CHLORINATION 


Equipment includes chlorinators of both the water 
and mechanical diaphragm types in all capacities, 
hypochlorinators, and many other auxiliary and 
accessory items designed for use in the treatment 
of water for sanitation as well as for numerous 
industrial purposes. 


PROCESS FLOW CONTROL 
Equipment includes chemical solution feeders, 
gravimetric and volumetric dry feeders, and 
gravimetric meters for use in the chemical, grain, 
and food processing industries. 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE INSTRUMENTS 
Equipment includes a complete line of aneroid and 
mercurial pressure sensitive instruments, such 
as altimeters, barometers, and manometers de- 
signed for use in industrial] testing as well as for 
research purposes. 


Other quality Wallace & Tiernan products and services used 
throughout the world are listed below. For further informa- 
tion send for list number F-105 of available free technical 
publications on all Wallace & Tiernan products. 








The “HP-85” is an easily dis- 
mantled concrete plant that can 
be taken down and erected at a 
new site in a matter of hours. 
And, according to the manufac- 
turer, it has a production capacity 
ranging up to 200 cubic yards per 
hour. 

The plant is automatic and may 
be operated by one man. Alter- 
natively, the batching can be done 
by truck drivers working the push- 
button controls located at ground 
level. Butler Bin Co., Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Easy-to-Work Dictator 


Fully transistorized, the “Audo- 
graph Key-Noter” is simple in ap- 
pearance and simple to operate. 
Push buttons control Talk and 
Listen. A turn of the scanning 
dial makes it possible to listen to 
any part of the recording. 

The instrument is only book 


size, and this and its shock-re- 
F105 sistant construction makes it good 


_ Ammonia Control Apparatus — Cathodic Protection Systems — Chemical Feeders - 
Chlorinators — Decay Control Process for Produce — Electric Marine Beacons - 

Flour Processing Chemicals — Pharmaceuticals — Precision Instruments 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY U.S.A 


REPRESENTED IN MOST COUNTRIES 
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A NEW SATELLITE 
IN THE 
OIL MILLING ORBIT 


w 


Super-Dus th 


55 EXPELLER! 


—— IN’S research and engineering staff has placed a new Expeller in the 

vegetable oil milling orbit . . . a machine that triples « apacity over conventional 
presses! This outstanding production is gained without sacrificing residual oils o1 
increasing operating costs. In fact the cost per ton of processed material is the lowest ever 


obtained with any screw press. 


Make your oil mill as profitable as possible. Gain added production, mechanization 
and long machine life with the durable Super Duo 55 Expeller. For more details on 
this vegetable oil process, write outlining your process. We will be glad to quote on 


any of your oil milling requirements. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation 


1962 WEST 96th STREET ¢ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Write for the new Anderson 


ANDERSON | lopiclcitsiog on iii 


how you can make your oil mill 
me operations more profitable with 
E xX E as E R Ss the Super Duo 55 Expeller 
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NEW 


STEP SWITCH 
SIMPLIFIES CIRCUIT SEQUENCING 


.»» FOR MACHINE TOOLS, PRESSES, 
CONVEYORS, PROCESSES 





Heavy duty unit consistent with 
all other industrial components, 
simplifies interlocking or sequenc- 
ing of multiple load circuits. 
Operates directly on the AC line 
voltage eliminating rectifiers. 
Each circuit is electrically inde- 
pendent and may be closed for 
one to sixteen positions of the 
switch. This one device replaces 
complex relay circuits. 


HUNDREDS of APPLICATIONS 
are PRACTICAL 
here's 3 basic ideas for a starter 
S 


voor 


oer 
swirce Serres 


STEP Switce | 


FR SE 


(900) (anm) (ond) (one 
i a/\s +) 


SEQUENCE TIMING 
Use with a foot switch (or limit switches) to set 
up load circuits in specified sequences. 


| cnet 

6uL. 680 | 

| | ST er switcn | 
I I 


Convevos 


ALTERNATING—COUNTING 


Use to count a preselected number of units from 
one of more sources, serving several conveyors. 


| _ 


Taman Taman 2 Tama 5 


SEQUENCE SELECTIVE CONTROL 
Use to search out a selected condition and set 
up the load circuits accordingly. The self- 
advancing step switch contact connects the 
valve circuit to a full tank. 


Write today for information and prices to: 


EAGLE 


Eich Fi Giele) ile) 7 vale), 


E Vaelelal Department 


13 East 40th Street, New York 16. N. Y 











for travel as well as office use. 
Gray Mfg. Co., Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, U.S. A. 


Drum Rack Permits 
Easy Stacking 


A heavy-gage steel rack in- 
creases drum handling and stor- 
age efficiency by permitting easy 
stacking with fork-lift 
trucks. 

This unit supports 
7,500 pounds in 18-gage drums and 
14,000 pounds in 
Containers can be stacked to any 
practical height, and individual 
drums or pairs are readily removed 
without excessive handling of 
the stack. A two-drum 
lift may be made from the front, 
back, or sides. Republic Steel Corp., 
Pressed Steel Div., 6100 Truscon 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


standard 
compact 


16-gage drums. 


others in 


Toolmaker’s Microscope 


Drills, taps, jigs, templets, mill- 
ing cutters, and other small work 


parts can be inspected and meas- 
ured with this industrial micro- 
scope. The working distance is 4 
inches, allowing for a focus of up 
to 24 inches in depth on the object 
being inspected. 

Total range of magnification 
with interchangeable eyepiece and 
objective lenses is 27 to 360 times. 

One of the instrument’s acces- 
sories is a protractor eyepiece for 
measurement of angles. A center 
support with easily at- 
tached to a cross-slide stage, per- 
mits measurement of cylindrical 
objects. 

Manufactured by Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., the microscope 
is available from DoAll Co., Des 
Plaines, Illinois, U.S. A. 


centers, 


Revolving Shelves 
for Stored Parts 


Stored parts like bulk stock, 
nuts and bolts, are easier to keep 
track of in these revolving shelves. 
The shelves turn in either direc- 
tion on ball bearing rollers. 
Models are available with four or 
seven shelves. Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 1933 Montgomery St., 
Aurora 2, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Antidust Agent 


This new compound will help 
prevent dusty from being 
blown away by winds. The manu- 
facturer says its effects last from 
two weeks to two months. The pro- 


soils 
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... gives the Cushman Trucksters 
more power with less maintenance 


No belts, pulleys, chains or sprockets rob power from the Cushman Truckster. Direct shaft drive, engineered 


with precision, delivers the power and eliminates the major causes of failures in ordinary light hauling 


vehicles. In fact, everything about the Truckster is built for long service and easy maintenance. 


The Truckster is ideal for hundreds of light hauling jobs. Test it for easy handling and maneuverability... 
rated payload 800 pounds...up to 50 miles per gallon...speeds up to 35 miles per hour...turning radius 


just 80 inches. 


— ap 
Lay Ben py 
me gg eh jo | ate 


your need 























With bows and terp With personne! corrier 





PROFIT WITH CUSHMAN —Cut delivery and hauling costs in your present business with a versatile Truckster, OR be a Cushma 
dealer. Franchises are available in selected areas. Write to: Cushman Motors, OUTBOARD MARINE INTERNATIONA] 
Post Office Box 830, Nassau, Bahamas. Dept. €13-5. 


—economy, versatility, dependability in light hauling vehicles. 
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NEW CRANE 


handles 


50 SHORT TON 


Ship your Heavy Lifts 


via RORTaT 0 R 0 


Now you can schedule to destination, shipments of 
your heavy cargo via the Port of Toronto. The new 
50 short ton crane lifts twice last year’s load weight, 
safely and quickly—saving time and money. 

The Port Of Toronto’s expanding facilities handle 
all types of cargo. Canada’s richest market is right 
at the dockside with direct connections to rail, road 
and air transport. Save by shipping the all water 
route to the Port Of Toronto. 


All the facilities and services of the Port of Toronto 
are ready to help you save. For complete information 
about the Port, write or phone: 


THE TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 
th, 


ad ee 


60 Harbour Street, Toronto |, Canada EMpire 4-145! 


duct is a cold-water-soluble starch 
derivative, a 2% to 4% solution 
of which may be sprayed over 
fields with conventional insecti- 
cide spraying machines. Suggested 
dosage: 110 to 220 pounds per 2.5 
acres. W. A. Scholtens Chem. 
Fabriek N.V., Foxhol, Netherlands. 


For Inclined Conveyors 


Chief feature of the “Ridgetop” 
corrugated belt is its flexible ribs, 
which are said to deflect under the 
load and provide a firm grip at 
angles up to 45°. New York Rub- 
ber Corp., 100 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Tape in the Factory 


Teflon tape is applied to a heat- 
sealing bar in the photo above— 
one of several applications for 
“Temp-R-Tape”, which is_ pres- 
sure-sensitive and designed to hold 
fast at —38C to 262C. Currently 
used in the packaging, textile, 
paper, and food processing indus- 
tries as a low-friction, non-stick 





facing, Temp-R-Tape comes in a 
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YOUR KEY TO 
HIGH PRODUCTION..: 


WLAN [I E STOWIN E “ag ght ananteden: 
TROJAN TRACTOR SHOVELS 


Any of these Trojan models can provide a king- 
size contribution in transforming your 1958 pro- 
duction picture . . . This is evidenced by the 
blistering sales pace set during 1957 . . . More 
prospects are discovering and more owners dis- 
covered that Trojan is the easiest handling tractor 
shovel they had ever operated — that Trojan meets 
all competition head-on by out-maneuvering, out- 
hauling and out-loading for a conclusive show of 
superiority .. . You eat-up stock-piles with straight 














MODEL 104 


1% cu. yd. cap., 4-wheel drive 
with Torqmatic transmission. 


line horizontal thrust, you get complete safety 
from reverse curve safety arms and correct power 
to weight balance for greater stability . .. Watch 
a Trojan work, then you'll know! 


MODEL 404 


4 cu. yd. cap., 4-wheel drive 


with Torqmatic transmission. MODEL LHM-75 


1% cu. yd. cap., 2-wheel drive 
with torque converter. 


By witnessing a competitive demonstra- 
tion between Trojan and any other 
model of the same class, you will see 
beyond a doubt how Trojan’s many 
‘plus’ operating features enable it to 
outperform time after time . . . Ask 
for such a demonstration any place 

at any time! 








CONTRACTORS MACHINERY DIV., THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BATAVIA, NEW YORK, SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
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number of different forms. One 
variety of the tape called Temp-R- 
Tape C, only .002-inch thick, is 
used chiefly as electrical insula- 
tion. Connecticut Hard Rubber 
Co., 407 East St., New Haven 9, 
Connecticut, U.S. A. 


Harder Wax for Tubes 


A harder, more even coating for 
internally waxed metal tubes has 
just been developed. The manu- 
facturer claims that the new coat- 
ing widens the variety of products 
that can be packed in tubes, since 
it gives greater protection to the 
product from the metal walls of 
the tube—and vice versa. The 
coating is produced by a new flush- 
waxing process said to be suitable 
for tubes of all metals, as well 
as rigid containers. Flush-waxed 
metal tubes already are in com- 
mercial use for toothpaste, aque- 
ous adhesives, pharmaceuticals, 
and cosmetics. Venesta, Ltd., 
Vintry House, Queen St. Place, 
London E.C.4, England. 


Gentle Giant 


This huge electric hoist could, 
to use the manufacturer’s phrase, 
“lift 20 full-grown elephants to 
the height of an 8-story building” 

that is, it has a capacity of 45 
tons, a lift height of 103 feet. 

Just as important as its strength, 


however, is the precision with 























* Within day's distance of half of industrial U.S.A 
* Direct ship-rail, ship-truck cargo transfer 
* Modern equipment speeds cargo handling 


* 100-mile inland location means shorter land haul 


For information write: Delaware River Port 
Authority, Box 817, Camden 1, N.J., U.S.A. 


In Pittsburgh, Pa 
In New York, N. Y 
In Chicago, II! 


Park Building 
42 Broadway 
327 S. LeSalle St. 


Delaware River Port 


CAMDEN + 


PHILADELPHIA - 


TRENTON - 


A 


fr A 
Z BUFFAL 
NEW YORK 
DETROIT! - 


CHICAGO ERIE 
“~ crviano® 


2 7 
COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH 


@sT Lous 


CHESTER + WILMINGTON 





which the hoist handles its loads 

-a precision of .008-inch. An 
instant-action electric motor com- 
bined with a twin-brake system 
gives the machine its unusual con- 
trol. R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc., 
2399 South MacArthur, Longview, 
Texas, U.S.A. 


Prints Plastic Bags 


The Model 45 H machine makes 
instant-drying, non-smearing im- 
prints on surfaces like plastic 
bags, envelopes, labels, etc., with 
an output of up to 90 per minute. 

The machine employs the Ther- 
momark process which, used with 
Touchdry marking compound, im- 
prints with a controlled printing 
head. The Touchdry compound, 
normally solid, is melted and dries 
on contact with the object being 
printed—which can therefore be 
handled immediately after mark- 
ing. Markem Machine Co., Keene 
49, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


Corrugated Aluminum 


A new aluminum corrugated 
sheeting has been designed. It 
has l-inch wide troughs depressed 
‘w-inch, at pitches of 2, 3, 4 or 6 
inches, and provides an attractive 
panelling with enough “shape” to 
resist buckling. Northern Alu- 
minium Co., Ltd., Banbury, Ox- 
fordshire, England. 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. QUALITY PRODUCTS 


for refrigeration and air conditioning 
heating and plumbing 


One dependable source for all your requirements . . . from fittings to forgings 


180° 
RETURN BENDS 


A complete range of sizes for 
condensers, cooling coils, 

etc., with plain or cupped 
ends. Both O. D. wall 
thicknesses and center-to- 
center dimensions carefully 
matched to customer's 
specifications. 


FORMED COPPER TUBE AND 
ASSEMBLIES 


Mueller Brass Co. supplies 
formed copper tube and 
assemblies with special 
bending temper. Cut 

to customer's size and shape 
specifications. Complete 
facilities for swaging, 
bending, spinning, upsetting, 
flaring, flattening or 

sealing, beading and 
grooving, drilling, piercing, 
machining, joining .. . all 
at consistently close 
tolerances. 


APPLICATIONS 


For sugar and paper mills, 
breweries, distillers, and other 
industrial applications, Mueller 
Brass Co. copper tubing is 
supplied to customers’ 
specifications. 


PACKING 


Mueller Brass Co. can pack 
mixed groups of items for 
delivery to different job sites for 
any customer—an added 
saving to you by reducing 
rehandling costs. 













(40% 
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STANDARD AND 
REFRIGERATION 

TUBING 

For all piping, refrigera- 
tion, and air conditioning 
requirements, Mueller 


Brass Co. Streamline 
man we 
copper tubing is 4S 


available in all hi 













required wall 
thicknesses, and 
hard or soft 
tempers. 


REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS 


For virtually every refrigeration and air-conditioning 
need, Mueller Brass Co. offers high quality 







PLUMBING AND HEATING 
PRODUCTS 


“Streamline”, the industry's most complete 
line of fittings and accessories ore of 
the highest quality in material, 

design, and workmanship. 
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Streamline assures a neat, 
efficient, long lasting 
installation. 


MUELLER BRASS CO. 


components, including Diaphragm and Packed Line 
Valves, Wrot Solder Type Fittings, Driers, Strainers, 
Liquid Indicators, Heat Exchangers, Manifolds, 
Flore Fittings, Dehydrated Copper Tubing, 
ond service accessories. 







SO] 
Sn 















PLASTIC PIPE 
AND FITTINGS 


Rugged Streamline poly- 
ethylene plastic pipe and 
all types of fittings, both 
copper and plastic, 
ore excellent for 

a variety of jobs 
where the flexi- 
bility of plastic 
is needed 
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Port Huron 43, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Cable address: Streamline 





@ CONSTRUCTION 


Roof innovations include air-lifted panels of aluminum . 








. . . ground-built steelwork, lifted 


Factory Techniques Arrive at 


Prefabrication plays a key role; so do part-standardization 
and mechanized methods at the building site. 


YEARS AGO, men dreamed 


perp: 
of buildings that would be made 


in factories, shipped to the site in 
big segments, then put up over- 
night like a huge child’s Meccano 
toy. But today, the factory-made 
houses, schools, and machine shops 
have not quite materialized as 
planned. 

Though builders have modified 
their thinking, what has happened 
has been even more revolutionary 
than 


the dream. In place of total 


prefabrication has 


nent 


come compo- 


prefabrication, standardiza- 
tion, and factory methods at the 
site. A large number of elements 
such as windows, 


roof 


doors, stair- 


cases, trusses, are factory- 
made, even in conventional houses. 
Other buildings find savings in 
aluminum and plastic panels, pre- 
stressed concrete beams,  seg- 
mented domes for roofs 

In its 1958 Survey of Industry, 
Trade and Finance, the Manchester 
Guardian that the 


components at 


notes use of 


standardized times 
can prove aimost as economical as 
total prefabrication, while allowing 
more flexibilits 


for builders. Errors 
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or change in design can be corrected 
men at the 
site, whereas prefabrication allowed 
no leeway. 


by clever construction 


Also, many contractors are still 
sold on a certain amount of on-the- 
site cutting and forming. Some say 
the old 


methods are cheaper, 
though this is debatable. What is 
true is that many construction 
men lean toward some on-the- 


site workmanship; they say that 
no pre-planning is perfect, prob- 
lems during 
and the solution is 


arise construction, 
materials that 
can be cut and shaped. 
Prefabrication was expected to 
do much for school building. It 
but in modified form. The 
original plan ran up against an in- 
herent conflict between architects 
and educators, the same that exists 
between builders and home buyers. 
Architects economies 
that could be achieved by factory- 
producing the same school for dif- 
ferent 


has, 


saw major 


Educators de- 
murred: Their schools, they said, 
required different facilities than 
others, the site and its 
tated other changes. 


locations. 


size dic- 
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The compromise now being pro- 


moted in the U.S.A. is called 
“modular design.” Here stand- 
ardization of components _ re- 
places standardization of build- 


ings. Schools can vary widely in 
size, function, even looks, but close 
to 100% of the components 


standardized. Structural elements, 


are 


walls and ceiling, are based on a 
single-sized module. 

Britain has 
than the U 
rication. 


gone much further 
.S. A. in school prefab- 
The British aim has been 
to get more schools as fast and as 
cheaply as Since 1949 
they have relied heavily on pre- 
fabs, with no prejudice 
standardization of 


possible. 


against 
schools. As a 

school-building 
have 


result, expendi- 
20°. while 
other costs have gone up. 

The construction revolution has 
been most evident in industrial 
building: office build- 
ings, warehouses, bridges. Prefab 
components have played a big role. 
They have included such items as 
wide 


tures been cut 


factories, 


panels of aluminum (with 
window casings included) for of- 


fice buildings, beams and girders 
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nto position by hydraulic jacks . . 
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onstruction Sites 


reinforced 
structural 


made of prestressed 
large 
sections for roofs. 
A novel method developed in the 
U.S. uses kite-shaped panels of 
aluminum for making geodesic 
domes for roofs. Such roofs have 
been built for factories and audi- 


concrete, steel 


toriums, and one soon will cover 
a shopping center in Venezuela. 
Most of these domes were assem- 
bled and raised with the aid of tall 
center masts and a _ series of 
winches. A_ recent installation 
(picture, far left) substitutes bags 
of air, which are inflated as the 
roof takes form. 

Prefabrication at the site today 
speeds up many big construction 
jobs. A good example is a series 
of four bridges being built in 
western U.S.A. Over 100 pre- 
stressed-concrete girders will be 
each of them 36.5 meters 
long. They are being cast near the 
bridge approaches, then guided 
into chain hoists 
traveling gantries. 


used, 


place by and 

In the same area a steel-framed 
roof covering an area of close to 
10,000 square meters was built on 
the ground, then lifted about seven 
meters (center photo) onto 16 sup 
porting columns. The roof trusses 
had been prefabricated, but welded 
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together with the aid of six tons of 
rod at the site. Lifting the 1,600- 
tons was done by 24 hydraulic jacks. 

Factory-style forming 
sembling jobs are being done at 
many construction sites. Concrete 
floor and lifted 
into Underwater pipe- 
lines are joined into lengthy sec- 
tions on dry land, then eased out 
to where they can be put together 
with a minimum number of under- 
water welds. 

Techniques for quantity pouring 
of concrete constantly are being 
improved. A U.S. firm began as- 
sembly-line pouring of complete 
homes some years ago; the 
plex steel form is moved from one 
house site to the next by cranes. 
A British contractor 
erected a 10-story concrete apart- 
ment house in 19 days by use of a 
Swedish-designed slip-form system. 
The forms moved upward as lower 
sections were completed. 

Two basic money-saving advan- 
tages come from prefabrication, 
whether it is done at a factory or 


and as- 


slabs are cast 


position. 


com- 


recently 


at the site. Small time-consuming 
and 
are eliminated, with important sav- 
ings. 
faster and therefore can be used 
or rented earlier. @ 


labor-consuming operations 


Also, the building goes up 

































Partial assembly on shore means 
less underwater joining of pipe. 
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Air bag replaces 16 men in 
erecting prefab worker houses 
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Road Will Tunnel 
Under Mont Blanc 


French, Italian, and Swiss in- 
terests appear ready to bore a 
12,000-meter hole through Mont 
Blanc, the longest road tunnel in 
the world. Initial money for the 
project is part of the 1958 French 
budget, and preliminary work is 
expected to get under way soon. 
The four-year job will cost the 
French about $3,500,000, the Ital- 
ians not much less, and it will be 
aided by Swiss loans. 


When completed, the tunnel will 
offer an all-weather, straight-line 
highway from Rome to Paris. Dur- 
ing bad weather motorists cur- 
rently must either skirt the Alps 
through Nice and Marseille, or 
move their cars on special equip- 
ment through two existing railway 
tunnels. The planned tunnel will 
cut 200 kilometers off the Rome- 
Paris trip, as compared with the 
route through Nice. 

The tunnel—which has been un- 
der consideration for over 30 years 

was authorized by the Italian 
and French governments more 
than a year ago. It will be built 
and operated by a French-Italian 
company under a 70-year charter. 

The highway will enter Mont 
Blanc near Chamonix at a height 
of 1,300 meters, and run to a point 
near Courmayeur, Italy. The tun- 
nel roadway will be six meters 
wide, allowing ample two-way 
traffic; another meter of width will 
permit a curb on one side and a 
walk on the other. 

Ventilation of the tunnel will be 
accomplished by powerful fans at 


each heading. Fresh air will be 





OLIVER woodworking machines 


save money doing the finest work 


Only the Straitoplane 
takes stock out-of-wind 
and planes 

both sides smooth 

in one pass 


Let Oliver 

engineers help you 
choose the machines 
to do your work best! 


For (8 years Oliver engineers bave designed tools 
and machines for woodworkers to produce the 
smoothest work, quickly and accurately, Among 
these money-saving machines are: Band Saws, 
Saw Benches, ge Jointers, [is Saws, 
Shapers, Tenoner, Sanders (Belt, Disk, Spindle, 
Vertical and Double-End Drum), Woodturning 
Lathes, Mortisers, Borers (Vertical and Hort 
ontal), Multiple Spindle Carvers, and Millers. 
Write for details 


The Straitoplane does the work of a 
single surfacer and a facing planer, and 
does it better! Planes stock out-of-wind 
up to }” on each side at speeds up to 
90’ a minute. Bottom side is face jointed, 
top side planed smooth to desired thick- 
ness. The Straitoplane takes twisted 
stock of any length, 14” to 36” wide, 
4” to 6” thick. It planes pieces as short 
as 16” when fed singly. Many narrow 
strips can be surfaced at one time. No 
other machine matches its production. 

Used with two cut-off saws in an 
Oliver conveyorized line, the Straito- 
plane with three men can process 24,000 
feet of lumber in 8 hours. Get all the 
facts. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





pumped through a duct below the 
roadway, foul air exhausted 
through a duct above it. The sys- 
tem is expected to minimize engine 
fumes and at the same time reduce 
the temperature, which otherwise 
might be near 50 C at mid-tunnel. 
(Times Review of Industry, March, 
p 82) 


In Construction 


@ CONSTRUCTION IN LATIN 
AMERICA continues its ambitious 
growth—despite the area’s many 
pressing problems (IMD, March, 
pll). A McGraw-Hill survey esti- 
mates that new projects and work- 
will come to $16,000- 
million in 1958, up substantially 
from 1957 (note, however, that 
many projects supposed to be fin- 
ished last year are carried over). 
The increase is accounted for by 
power plants, railroads, airports, 
harbor works, housing—which now 
seem to be emphasized in Latin 
American budgets over past favor- 
ites such as highways and build- 
ings. (Construccion, March, p 44) 


in-process 


@® THE COLLAPSE of the steel 
and concrete roof of a year-old 
factory in Mexico City a few weeks 
ago has engineers puzzled. A pos- 
sible cause of the failure was the 
vibrations of heavy machinery used 
in the folding-box factory. The 
structure consisted of concrete- 
covered metal decking and light 
steel framing supported by concrete 
block walls and reinforced concrete 
columns. Some of the columns 
came down when the roof caved, 
killing two and injuring 190. 


@ ARCHITECTS who designed the 
outdoor opera amphitheater re- 
cently built in New Mexico, U.S.A., 
selected a point about 18 meters 
behind the stage as the radius point 
for each row of seats. Each of the 
auditorium’s 480 seats will thereby 
be focused on the same spot. The 
stage has been designed for opti- 
mum acoustics. The roof slants up- 
ward, while the wings slant out- 
ward, A pool, between the orchestra 
pit and the seating area, deflects the 
sound toward the audience. Rows 
of baffles in the ceiling help direct 
the sound outward, provide a “feed- 
back” for singers’ voices, and mask 
flood and spot lights. (Electrical 
West, March, p 84) 
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Technology 


Flashbulb With Its Own Power Source 
A photographic flashbulb which carries within its metal base a small 
primary cell composed of layers of magnesium foil, absorbent paper, and 
copper has been developed by the Battelle Memorial Institute, U.S.A. 
The tiny cell produces enough power to flash a bulb when its base is moist- 
ened with water. Scientists at Battelle have built bulbs of various sizes 
and used them to make photographs. 


Pyroceram Moves into New Fields 

Ball bearings and engine pistons may someday be made from Pyroceram, 
the new glass-ceramic developed by Corning Glass Works last year. 
Pyroceram bearings stand up under temperatures of 580C, and when they 
fail, it is by gradual erosion rather than any chewing action. Pistons of 
the new material may minimize corrosion and offer closer control over the 
expansion difference between pistons and cylinder walls. (Product Engi- 
neering, March 17, p 87) 


Japanese Pulp Made by Continuous Process 
Continuous pulping, with many advantages over the batch system, has 
invaded Japan. A new mill of Takasaki Paper Manufacturing Co. has 
begun producing 120 tons of kraft pulp per day from beech and pine with 
the system. Kraft paper and liner board will be made. The equipment 
includes a screw feeder, four digester tubes, disc refiners, pulp washers, 
and high speed screens. 


Color Photos Aid Oil Prospecting 
Black-and-white aerial photography for several years has helped engineers 
survey potential oil territory, spot structural patterns, fault lines, uncon- 
formities. Now a U.S. firm, Baker Surveys Corp., has turned to color for 
added help. A colored mosaic—pieced together from many high-level 
photos—shows variations in vegetation, soil changes, and other features 
that lead to the best drilling locations. (Petroleum Week, March 14, p 28) 


Egypt May Use Its Marshland Weeds 
Egypt, which each year imports millions of dollars worth of cellulose to 
make rayon and paper, may have found a substitute in its wide areas of 
weeds and bamboos. The National Research Institute of Cairo experiment- 
ally has used the local products to produce a cellulose that reportedly is 
equal in quality to imported wood cellulose. (Chemical Week, Feb. 15, 
p 24) 


Electron Tube the Size of a Transistor 
An electron tube not much larger than a shirt button, yet capable of operat- 
ing at temperatures from 500 C to 900 C, has been developed in the 
U.S.A. by General Electric Co. Still in the laboratory stage, it is made 
of layers of titanium and a ceramic. (Business Week, March 22, p 154) 
Getting Longer Service out of Wood 
Lumber life may be increased up to eight times by treating the wood with 
a preservative known as Boliden salt (zinc-copper-chrome arsenate), 
developed in Sweden. The treatment requires only three hours, and 
yields lumber which is clean, odorless, resistant to decay, fire and termites. 
(McGraw-Hill American Letter, Feb. 1) 
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@ NEW PRODUCTION TECHNIQUES 





@ A faulty part of machinery, a cracked gear or a thinned 
plate, can snuff out a life or ruin a business. 


@ Manufacturers and maintenance men now have an armory 
of testing techniques that help . . . 


You Leave Nothing to Chance 


Digested from FOWER, March, p115 


ONDESTRUCTIVE TESTING is. to- 
N day playing a more vital role 
in keeping the wheels of industry 
moving, as well as in insuring the 
quality of a new product. No 
afford to wait 
until his product has been put to 
use before finding out whether it 
is free from defects. 
factory 


manufacturer can 


Nor can a 
stand by with 
blind faith in his machinery, gears, 
piping, tanks—until an 
accident brings a costly shutdown. 

The objective of nondestructive 
testing is to prevent trouble be- 
fore it appears, to discover de- 
fects, to predict the strength, 
quality, and serviceability of parts. 
This is important to every indus- 
try. It is important when a prod- 
uct is made, and later, after the 
product has seen service. 

A wide variety of tools and tech- 
niques becoming 
world 


manager 


storage 


are available 
the for testing 
materials and parts, each method 
with its own advantages and limi- 


around 


BEAMS from X-ray tube pass through a suspected part 
and record defects and voids on a specially sensitized film. 


tations. One of the most reliable 
is X-ray, including the related 
techniques of fluoroscopy and iso- 
tope radiation. Other methods 
coming into prominence employ 
ultrasonics, resonance, magnetic 
fields, black light, and fluorescent 
liquids. Some of the more versa- 
tile techniques are discussed be- 
low. 


1. Radiography 

X-ray and isotope radiography 
do substantially the same thing. 
In both cases, rays pass on a 
straight line through an object to 
be tested and record the structure 
and defects of the product on a 
sensitive film (see diagram below). 
A radiograph is in essence a 
shadow picture. When the film is 
developed, the more penetrable 
parts of an object—voids and flaws 
in a casting, for example—show 
up as dark marks, and the more 
opaque parts as light areas. 

X-ray instruments are rated on 


INDUSTRIAL 


the basis of the the voltage gen- 
erated by the machine. Sizes range 
from 50-kilovolt units, used in in- 
specting wood, plastics, and thin 
metal sections, to machines gener- 
ating millions of electron volts and 
capable of penetrating a_ half 
meter of steel. 

X-ray machines can be either 
mobile or fixed. Where the mater- 
ial to be tested is portable, the 
machine is set in a room protected 
from radiation escape. A crane 
often supports the X-ray tube, al- 
lowing freedom of focus. For ex- 
amining fixed or hard-to-move ob- 
jects, machines are carried or 
mounted on trucks. Some ma- 
chines are self-propelled and can 
pass through pipe lines. 

The photographic effect of 
X-rays can be greatly increased by 
using intensifying screens on both 
sides of the film. A powdered 
fluorescent chemical or lead foil 
commonly is used. Lead filters 


and masks often are used to di- 


FLUOROSCOPY gives the maintenance 
man a quick in-action check on products and machinery. 





IMMERSION testing submerges 


control the wide are of 
radiation scatter. 

Isotope radiography today is 
replacing high-voltage X-ray in a 
growing number of applications 
(IMD, Apr., p 56). In this new 
technique, gamma from a 
capsule of radioactive material, 
such as cobalt-60, take the place of 
the X-ray tube. 

Gamma-ray 


minish or 


rays 


light, 
need no power source, and norm- 
ally require no maintenance dur- 
ing the life of a radioisotope. They 
are preferred to X-ray machines 
for thick metal. Ex- 
posure depends on source 


Cameras are 


sections of 
time 
strength, not on electric amperage 
or voltage. 

Besides cobalt-60, the most used 
radioactive sources today are the 
isotopes iridium-192 and cesium 
137, and the naturally-radioactive 
element radium. Each is 
terized by its own gamma-ra) 
strength and its own half-life (the 


charac- 


EDDY-CURRENT testing: Faults 
show as distortions in current pattern. 
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ultrasonic 


e May 


instrument and part in water 


takes for the 
lose half its strength 
Hundreds of 


time it material to 


other radioactive 
sources now are being evaluated 
or studied. 
tional industry 
their ray 
availability, 


Their use in interna- 


will depend on 
intensities, half-lives, 
and 
and cobalt-60 today used to 
radiograph steel sections as thick 
as 20 centimeters, detecting flaws 
the 


cost. Radium 


are 


or voids in same manner as 
X-rays. 

Fluoroscopy differs from radio- 
graphy in that X-ray 


viewed directly on a 


image is 
fluorescent 
screen rather than on a developed 
film. This means greater speed and 
low but 
Image brightness is being 
improved by X-ray that 
produce very high-intensity beams, 
and by tube 


cost, generally a poor 
image. 
tubes 
image intensifie 
and screens. 


Fluoroscopy has proven its 
industries. In the 


electrical trade, it is used to check 


value to many 


wire continuity and _ insulation, 


voltage fuses, timing mechanisms, 
insulators, and 
Plastic 


value in 


resistors, capacl- 


find 
flaws in 


tors. 
it of 
castings 


manufacturers 
spotting 
The 
rubber industry uses it for check 
faulty The 
food industry has welcomed fluoro 


and extrusions 


ing fabrics in tires 


scopy as a means of detecting 


foreign matter in processing, and 
sometimes packaged food product 
also are fluoroscoped 
Photofluorography and X-ray 
television systems also show prom 
ise. Photography of the fluorescent 
medicine 


screen has been used in 


for some years; improvement of 


lenses and screens now 


point aa) 


greater industrial ise Tele 


1958 


RAYS from isotope iridium can probe 


through 3-cm. of aluminum casting 


Vision systems, now 
the 
screen and offer the 


remote 


being tested, 


would replace fluoroscopic 
convenience of 


viewing 


ll. Silent Sound 


Ultrasonic testing consi 


ending inaudible sound way 


a material or part under test 
then recording either the pa 
these 


technique differs 


or echo of wave 
ultra 


machining in that it 


from oni 
cleaning o1 
ises relatively weak which 
effect on the 


Equipment 


sound 
ha no organk 
pecimen include 


transmitter, a receiver and 


amplifying tem 
“Ultrasound’ produced b 
timulating a crystal with 
rapidly alternating current. Cry 
tals are 


piezoelectri and expand 


and contract at great speed as the 


current is applied from one dire¢ 
then reversed A 


ound does not tra’ 


tion and iltra 


el well through 


air, it is directed to the specimen 


ther through an oil film (contact 


inspection) or a column of wate) 


immersion inspection 


Three methods of ultrasonic 


testing are used: | throug) 


transn ion 2) pulse 


ecne ind 











(3) resonance. Through-trans- 
mission, a predecessor to the pulse- 
echo method, often gives results 
where other methods cannot be 
used. In contrast to pulse echo, it 
uses two crystals, one for sending 
sound and one for receiving it. 

Through-transmission may be 
compared to putting a flashlight on 
one side of a goldfish bowl and a 
light meter on the other. Clear 
water in the bowl would offer 
100% transmission, but the 
presence of silt or a fish would 
diminish the reading. The 
through-transmission method does 
not give the depth of a flaw or 
fissure, but only its presence and 
magnitude, 

The pulse-echo method is akin 
to the depth-sounding techniques 
used at sea. A portion of the 
sound rebounds as the waves hit a 
surface. Other portions continue 
through the material until they 
hit another interface—a flaw or 
the opposite side of the material— 
and in turn reflect back to the 
listening crystal. The several 
echos are converted into a series 
The 
left-to-right progression of these 
pips represents the time sequence 
of the returning sound, and shows 
the thickness of the material. If 
a flaw is in the material, it appears 
as another pip between those that 
indicate the top and bottom of the 
specimen. 

The height of these flaw-indi- 
cating pips shows the approximate 
area of small flaws. Evaluation of 
flaw size is done by comparing the 
recorded flaw with sound signals 
from “artifical flaws” in a set of 
test blocks of the same material. 

Small and medium-sized parts 
often are best tested ultrasonically 


about 


of vertical lines or “pips”. 
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BLACK LIGHT enables inspector quickly 


sabes 


in strainers. 


to spot defects 
by submerging the part and crys- 
tals in a tank of water. The 
technique is used most widely by 
the missile and aircraft industries 
for testing their complex forgings 
and extrusions. 

The resonance method of ultra- 
sonic testing differs from pulse- 
echo and through-transmission in 
that frequency of sound is con- 
stantly varied many times a sec- 
ond. This is basically a thickness 
measuring method, though it can 
be adapted to detecting laminar 
flaws. 

Any material has a 
natural resonance point, which is 


piece of 


a function of the thickness and 
sound-speed of the material. 

$y use of the proper wave 
length, pips can compare the 


thickness of a material under test 
with a norm. The method is 
similar to the way a musician finds 
the pitch of a tuning fork by 
striking successive keys of a piano. 


lll. Magnetism and Light 


Other testing techniques now 
finding an important place in the 
maintenance shop and the factory 
are based on magnetic fields, 
induction of currents in materials, 
chemical coatings, and black light. 
The principles are not new, but 
instruments for using them have 
become more precise and versatile. 

Eddy-current testing is done by 
bringing a part to be tested within 
range of a magnetic field. The 
eddy current is induced in a metal 
part by surrounding it with a wire- 
wound coil or by placing a coil 
(probe) near the material. A flaw 
in the metal shows up as an imped- 
ance in the flow of the current. 

Maintenance men find eddy-cur- 
rent instruments valuable for spot- 





ting defects in tank walls, boiler 
tubes, structural parts, and for 
analyzing the chemical composi- 
tion, hardness, conductivity, and 
permeability of metals. The tech- 
nique is used on both ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals. 

A practical means of finding 
surface or near-surface cracks 
in heavy castings or weldments is 
available in magnetic-particle in- 
spection. A wet method and a 
dry method are used. In the wet 
method, the part is coated with a 
paste of magnetic particles in 
water or oil. The dry method dusts 
magnetic powder over the part. 

Once coated, a direct or alter- 
nating current is passed through 
the part. Invisible cracks in the 
material attract the finely divided 
magnetic particles. The particles 
point a finger at the defect, and 
mark its extent on the surface of 
the part under inspection. 

The principal limitation of the 
magnetic-particle technique is 
that it can be used only on magne- 
tic materials, and it is not suited 
for very small, deep-seated defects. 
Also, the surface to be inspected 
must be available to the operator, 
which is not equally true of radia- 
tion and sound techniques. Mag- 
netic-inspection, however, is fast 
and economical. 

Black light—invisible rays near 
the ultraviolet range—often is 
used in conjunction with mag- 
netic-particle inspection. But it 
has a far broader range of appli- 
cations. 

Basically, black light is an aid 
to visibility. Though not visible 
itself, it causes many materials to 
glow in normal light, helping the 
eye to isolate defects and foreign 
matter. 

Applications include such di- 
verse jobs as_ spotting fungus 
growth, prospecting for minerals, 
and examining foods for fresh- 
ness, contamination and rot. In 
the factory, black light has been 
employed for (1) finding leaks in 
fuel, hydraulic, and pneumatic sys- 
tems; (2) inspecting vessels for 
leaks; (3) determining the com- 
pleteness of paint coatings. 

More complete facts on nonde- 
structive testing are available in 
Power's 24-page report, reprints of 
which will be sent to INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT DIGEST readers for 
$1.00 per copy. @ 
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COMMERCIAL APPLICATION 
NOW PRACTICAL WITH 
EXPANDED PRODUCTION 
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Trimethylolpropane . . . produced by Celanese Corpora- 
tion’s unique aldol condensation process . . . is now ready 
for commercial! application at new low price. 

Manufacturers of paints and protective coatings can 
now take full advantage of the better adhesion, color, 
color retention, hardness and chemical resistance offered 
by trimethylolpropane alkyds. 

In processing of polyurethanes, formulations contain- 
ing trimethylolpropane mix more readily with diiso- 


SEE YOUR REPRESENTATIVE LISTED BELOW FOR PLASTICS, POLYESTER RESINS, CHEMICALS, TEXTILES, CELLULOSE ACETATE 










Australia, Sydney, NSW James Hardie Trading Hawati, Honolulu Theo. H. Davies & Co.Ltd 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd Plastics & resins Chemicals, plastics & textile products 
Australia. Melbourne Hardie Trading Co. Ltd Holland, Amsterdam NV Consolco Chemicals 
Plastics & resins Holland, Den Haag Handelsmaatschappi) Vos & Cx 
Austria, Vienna XIX Eugen Farber Chemicals NV lastics & resins 

plastics, resins, CA. & textile products Holland, Rotterdam Internatio CA 

Belgium, Brussels Keyser & MacKay Resins textile products 
Belgium. Gand Cocentra SP RI Chemicals Hone Kong Optorg Co. (Malaya) Ltd Chemicals 
Plastics AC OA plastics, resins & textile products 
Ceylon, Colombe Mansram (Ceylon) Ltd Fabrics india, Bombay Banwari Lal & Co, Ltd Chemicals 
Denmark, Copenhagen Johan Foge Jensen plastics, resins, CA. & textile products 
Chemicals Indonesia, Djakarta Kota NV. Agung 
Denmark, Copenhager A/S Industriprodukter Chemicals, plastics & resins 


Plastics & resins israel, Tel Aviv Manfred Gottesmann Chemicals 


Denmark, Copenhagen Otto Sandgreen Textile plastics, resins & textile products 
products Italy, Mitano Euramernica SR. Resins 
Eryot, Caw Padova & ( Textile products Italy, Milano. Usvico (Societa Industriale Commer 
England, Coventry Courtaulds Ltd Plastics tale Chemicals, plastics & textile products 
France, Par Pautrot & Bonnet Chemuc als Japan, Tokye Percy Breen Plastics 
France, Paris Lowet & Haentjens Plastics Korea, Seoul Bando Trading Co., Ltd Plastics 
& textile products & resins 
Greece, Ather NG. Joullas & Co Chemicals Korea, Seoul Mr. Sung Prom Lee Textile 


plastics & textile products product 


/ termethylolpropane 


-. . produced in continuous volume...at low cost! 


. ~~ 


cyanates. Low melting characteristics and low water 
content are added features of particular importance in 


polyurethane coating formulations. 


Rigid foams containing trimethylolpropane have higher 
heat distortion points and are less susceptible to shrink 
age. Flexible foams are made tougher through the use of 


trimethylolpropane 


How will trimethylolpropane fit in your formulation 


Write for working samples and prices! 


Lebanon, Beirut A Sahmarani Freres Textile 
products 
Malaya, Singapore Getz Bros 4 ¢ Chemicals 
plastics & resins 
Malayan Federation, Kuala Lumpur Getz Bros 
ac Chemicals, plastics & resins 
Morocco, Casablanca | J Alazraki Tex tie 
products 
New Zealand, Auckland Hardie Trading Ce n 7 
td Plastics & resins 
Norway, Osh Christen Hoeg Chemuc als 
plastics & resir 
Norway, Oslo S E Solberg Textile product 
Pakistan, Karach Syed A & M. Wasir Ai 
Chemucals, plastics, resins & textile product 
Philippines, Manila Union Trade Distributors 
Chemicals, plastics & resins 
Philippines, Manila fF € Zuettig Co, 1 
Textile product 
Rhodesia, Bulaway j Beith (Rhodesia) Pvt 
itd Cherm al 
So Alrica, Durban (Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland 
John Beith (5. A) Pty Ltd Chenucal 
So Alrica, Johannesburg 1 J Aliman Sates Core 


Plastics & resins 





So Africa, Johannesburg ‘Capetown & Durbe 
E. 1. Rogoff Textile product 
So Africa, Johannesburg ‘Capetown & Durbar 
Internatio Rotterdam (So Africa) (Pty) Lid 
Testile product 
pa Barcelona Extractos Curtientes y Product 
Quimicos, S A hemi als. plast um 
Sweden, Alvenas Valber Svenska Ray 
Abtieholage Textil ’ 
Sweden, Stockholm ABM £6 
weder Arr ‘ r Ma 
Pla 
Switzerla Basel e fat 
Schweirerhall A als. ple 
4 n 
Switzerland, Zurict Walter Act: & 
Textile product 
Syria, Damancu alimata Ha 4 
Textile ¢ 
Taiwan (Formosa\. Tape a Tre 
hemicals. plast ' & textile ( 
Vietnar Ss paigon & la or Gr 4 
Vietnam als, plastics & re 
West Germany. Hambure Kart O Heim Chem 
we Germany Hamar la a We ¥ 


AMCEL CO., INC., 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


AFFILIATE OF CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





COPPER—eight tons of it—emerges 
from its bath in 10-meter water pit. 


Copper Comes 
in New Sizes 


The 
U.S.A. 
tinuous 


the 
con- 
technique that 
for the 
smelter, and ease of handling for 
the mill that rolls the copper cake 


copper industry in 


has come up with a 
casting 


promises more efficiency 


into sheeting. A unit recently in- 
stalled in the New Jersey plant of 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 
turns thick at 


a rate of 20 tons per hour (photo). 


out cakes 12.7-cm 

The cake is .9 meters wide and 
some 7.5 meters long as it comes 
out of a mold, but it 
can be a circulating 


bottomless 


cut by saw 


54 


into convenient 


mills. 


lengths for the 
The big advantage is in a 
thinner slab of optimum weight. 
In the past, mills had to settle for 
light-weight or those 
greater thickness (15-cm). 
The continuous casting unit 
shares honors at the New Jersey 
plant with the world’s largest 
electric copper smelting furnace, 
boasting a capacity of 30 tons per 
hour. Together they have trans- 
formed the appearance of the cop- 
per plant. much of the 
noise, much of the escaping heat. 
The traditional casting wheel 
molds hung on a horizontal turn- 
table replaced 
small booth facing 
rectangular holes in the floor. 
Casting takes place in a graph- 
ite mold that is cooled by water 
circulating at a rate of 11,370 
liters per minute. As the copper 
emerges from the mold, it is sup- 


slabs with 


Gone is 


has been by a 


control two 


ported by a hydraulic ram and 
sprayed by jets of water. The ram 
lowers the into a 10-meter- 
deep pit of circulating water. 
the graphite mold is 
self-lubricating, the surface of 
the copper cake is almost mirror 
smooth (though it is streaked with 
film stains from the water jets). 
Its internal structure is very 
dense. This, with the 
fine surface quality, is expected to 
cut mill rejects substantially. 
Continuous casting will mean 
major reductions in manufactur- 
ing costs. A graphite mold can 
outproduce a casting wheel with 
24 conventional molds. American 
Smelting believes that the casting 
wheel is now as obsolete “as the 
horse and carriage,” and antici- 
that other copper refiners 
will turn to continuous casting in 
the not-too-distant future. (Busi- 
ness Week, March 15, p 149) @ 


slab 


Because 


combined 


pates 


Gas Flows Become Visible 


With transparent models, engineers avoid costly design 


changes in gas ducts and 


Studying how gases operate in 
ducts and flues represents a teas- 
ing problem for engineers. A novel 
method is to build a model out of 
transparent plastic, and visually 
watch the gas in action. U.S. A.’s 
Research-Cottrell Inc. has done 
this to improve the performance of 
their electrostatic precipitators, 
and thereby minimize suspended 
matter in gas streams and improve 
flows. 

Though proved on precipitators, 
the system can be used to improve 
all types of gas-handling opera- 
tions. An engineer merely looks 
through the transparent model to 
see the existing conditions in his 
system. Injection of smoke into 
the air stream clearly shows the 
flow paterns. 

Visual them- 
selves normally show up areas of 
no-flow, turbulence, and eddying. 
The engineer then can change the 
flue configuration in the model and 
test whether or not it improves the 
flow pattern. Such model changes 
eliminates the need for costly 
changes in equipment as it is be- 
ing developed. 

When a 


observations by 


problem at Research- 


tanks. 


Cottrell requires a model, an en- 
gineer scales drawings of the com- 
mercial unit down to 1/16 of 
actual Craftsmen cut the 
parts from 3-mm. Plexiglass sheet, 
and join them with In- 
ternal parts such as turning vanes 
are simulated in sheet metal. 
Results obtained with transpar- 
ent models have correlated well 
with later performance of corre- 
sponding commercial units. Mode! 
studies have shown how to reduce 
the pressure systems. 
Models indicated how 
certain components, such as drop- 
out hoppers, can be left out of a 
system with resultant savings. 
At Research-Cottrell, the use of 
transparent models has resulted 
in design changes to the precipi- 
tator itself. Baffles that were pre- 
viously gas 


lowering 


size. 


cement. 


drop in 


also have 


used to correct flow 


are now unnecessary, 
cost and pressure drop. 

The firm says that the cost of its 
model work is negligible. A model 
costs only .56% of the installed cost 
of a precipitation system, and sav- 
ings run eight to this 
amount. (Chemical Engineering, 


Mar. 24, p 70) @ 


ten times 
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Good Reasons for Flying 
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y 
No matter how many million miles Special food for reasons of health or KLM’'s network spans the globe 
your KLM pilot boasts, his skill is religion? Simply say so when buying linking 118 cities, 74 countries, all 
re-examined with Rryel regularity... your KLM ticket and your food will 6- continents... Fly wherever you want 
exactingly tested in KLM’s simulator be prepared in one of KLM’s super- and enjoy Royel service throughout 
or link trainer. vised diet kitchens... no extra cost the world 


after all, you're flying @oyaé 


ras 
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Huge new KLM DC-7C’s speed from 
continent to continent 5,000 miles 
non-stop superbly styled, spacious 


cabins... luxurious “hotels in the sky 


to tly you Royel 
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F. 


profitable 
powder 
metallurgy 


WITH STOKES 
PRESSES 


This Stokes 50-ton Model 640 
Press is used by International 
Business Machines Corpora- 
tion for the profitable produc- 
tion of a variety of precision, 
powder metal parts. . . ferrous 
and non-ferrous. Savings over 
conventional metal-working 
methods are as great as 65%. 


Customers throughout the 
world profit from Stokes’ un- 
paralleled experience as de- 
signers and builders of process- 
engineered machinery and 
equipment .. . including pow- 
der metal presses; vacuum 
furnaces, dryers, systems and 
pumps; chemical process 
equipment; industrial com- 
pacting and plastics molding 
presses; and pharmaceutical 
tabletting machines and 
accessories, 


Stokes also offers extensive re- 
search laboratory and cus- 
tomer advisory facilities. Your 
inquiry is invited, 


International Division 


J. STOKES CORPORATION 


5500 Tabor Road 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 





HEAT from underground reactor (arrow) will make steam for paper mill. 


Atoms Also Supply Heat 


Industry uses far more heat than electricity, and much 
of this may come from atomic reactors. 


AN ATOMIC REACTORS supply 

the world’s factories with 
industrial steam? The problem is 
being given close study by U. S. 
and European engineers; its tech- 
nical aspects have been largely ex- 
plored. The question is one of 
economics: Can a nuclear source 
do the job at a price competitive 
with coal, gas, and oil? 

The chances are that atomic 
heat someday will find its place 
economically. In fact, experts be- 
lieve that eventually atomic en- 
ergy will be used more for steam 
and heating than for electricity. 
This will come about as fossil 
fuels become scarce and 
more expensive, and as the atomic 
industry begins to flourish. 

In the meantime, significant ex- 
perimental steps are being taken 
toward the development of indus- 
trial heat reactors. When Nor- 
way’s Halden reactor (picture 
above) goes critical this year, it 
will be the first plant to use its 
atomic heat supply 
steam to an industrial operation. 
Low-pressure steam will be chan- 
neled intermittently to a nearby 
paper and pulp plant. This will 
be incidental to the operation of 
the test reactor, but it will yield 
valuable cost data and operating 
experience. 


more 


output to 


An almost unlimited market 
awaits atomic heat. The world to- 
day uses far more energy in the 
form of heat than it does in the 
generation of electrical power. 
The demand for industrial heat 
will continue to rise at a sharp 
angle. In the U. S. A. alone, the 
consumption of industrial heat is 
expected to rise from 10 x 10” Btu 
to 14 x 10” Btu in the next ten 
years. 

Two classes of industrial-heat 
reactors will be built in the future. 
High-temperature reactors, sup- 
plying steam at temperatures of 
825C or higher, will be specially 
tailored for certain chemical and 
metallurgical operations. Low- 
temperature reactors will supply 
process steam for a broad spec- 
trum of industries: textiles, fer- 
tilizers, petroleum, pharmaceuti- 
cals, pulp and paper, alumina, 
sugar and corn products. 

These industries use saturated 
steam at pressures of 3.5 to 10.5 
kg./sq. em. for driving 
water out of materials. They also 
use low-pressure heat to aid in the 
precipitation of chemical reac- 
tions at an economical rate. Vari- 
ous reactors now being developed 
can be easily adapted to produce 
steam for these purposes. (Nucle- 
onics, Feb., p 62) @ 


excess 
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Trouble-free 


Light; Power and Communications 


HITACHI 


Electric Wires and Cables 


Power Cables ® Communication Cables * Steel Reinforced 
Aluminum Cables * Magnet Wires * Trolley Wires * Bare 


Copper Wires ® Rail Bonds ® All other Electric, Copper Wires 


Also available—insulating Materials 


Varnishes * Varnished Cloth Tapes ®* 
Phenolic Resin Products ® Mica Plates 


Toko Japan 
Cable Address: ‘‘HITACHY’ TOKYO 


Compounds 
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Publications Digested 


American Automobile 
American Letter 
American Machinist 
Aviation Week 
Business Education 
World 
Business Week 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 
Coal Age 
Construction Methods 
& Equipment 
Control Engineering 
El Automovil 
Americano 
Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance 
Electrical 
Merchandising 
Electrical West 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 
Electronics 
Engineering & 
Mining Journal 
E&MJ Metal & 
Mineral Markets 
Engineering 
News-Record 
Factory Management 
& Maintenance 
Fleet Owner 
Food Engineering 
Industrial Distribution 
Ingenieria Interna- 
cional Construccion 
Ingenieria Interna- 
cional Industria 
Metalworking 
Production (London) 
National 
Nucleonics 
Petroleum News 
Petroleum Week 
Power 
Product Engineering 
Purchasing Week 
Textile World 
Today’s Secretary 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


American Builder, Marine Engineering, 

Railway Age, Railway Track and Struc- 

tures, Railway Locomotive and Cars, 

Railway Signaling & Communications 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corp., 30 Church St., New York 17, 
N. Y 


American Business 
Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Architectural Record 
F. W. Dodge Corp., 191 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Banking 
American Bankers Association, 12 
E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Business 
Business Publications Ltd., Mercury 
House, 109-119 Waterloo Road, 
London, S. E. 1}. 


Ceramic Industry 
Industrial Publications, Inc., 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


The Controller 
Controllers Institute of America, Inc., 
Two Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


The Economist 
The Economist Newspaper, Ltd., 22 
Ryder St., London, S. W. 1. 


Harvard Business Review 
Harvard University, Soldiers Field, 
Boston 63, Mass. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Keeney Publishing Co., 6 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Industrial Marketing 
Advertising Publications, Inc., 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


The Management Review, Personnel, 
Supervisory Management 
American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


Metal Progress 
American Society for Metals, 7301 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Modern Packaging, Modern Plastics 
Breskin Publications, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The Paper Industry 
Fritz Publications, Inc., 431 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Petroleum Press Service 
Petroleum Press Service, 91 & 93 
Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2 


Plastics, The British Motor Ship 
Temple Press, Ltd., Bowling Green 
Lane, London, E. C. 1 


Printers’ Ink 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc., 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Rubber and Plastic Age 
Rubber and Technical Press, Ltd., 
Gaywood House, Great Peter St., 
London, S. W. 1 
Sales Management 
Bill Brothers Publishing Corp., 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
The Times Review of Industry 
The Times Publishing Co., Ltd., 


Printing House Square, London, 
g. c.4 


Welding Engineer 


Welding Engineer Publications, Inc., 
P. O. Box 28, Morton Grove, Ill. 
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YOU 
— Management Reading 





Organizing your business 
“Research Report 20” will tell you how to develop a sound company struc- 
ture or modernize an existing one. It describes and analyzes major organiz 
ational problems, and explains the mechanics of organization. $4.75. 
(American Management Associaiton, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.) 


An important book on PR. 

“Corporate Public Relations,” written by one of the U.S.A.’s most 
respected practitioners, discusses the importance of intelligent public rela- 
tions to successful business management. You will find principles and 
policies for developing good will, as well as the right and wrong approaches 
to public relations. 178 pages, $3.50. (Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y.) 


New bulletins from industry 

An 88-page manual tells how to produce a wide variety of metal shapes 
by cold roll forming. (The Yoder Company, 5500 Walworth Avenue, Cleve- 
land 2, Ohio) . . . Equipment for converting sea water into palatable fresh 
water of high purity is described in catalogs AD-149, AD-161, and AD-164. 
(Cleaver-Brooks Company, 326 East Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee 12, Wis- 
consin) ... A management consultant offers a checklist of planning the 
improvement of profits. (Bruce Payne & Associates Inc., 1 Avery Place, 
Westport, Connecticut) ... The American & Foreign Power Co. has pre- 
pared two booklets (part of a series) giving information on investment 
opportunities in Brazil and Mexico. (American & Foreign Power Co., Area 
Development Dept., 2 Rector Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Puzzled by the intricacies of foreign trade? 

“International Economics” will prove a useful guide, and will bring you 
up-to-date on rapidly-changing exchange and tariff problems. 186 pages, 
$2.25. (University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois) . . . “Profitable Export Marketing” discusses export operations, 
market surveys, research techniques, and sales agents. The general princi 
ples given are applicable anywhere in the world. 192 pages, $4.50. (New- 
man Neame Ltd., 50 Fitzroy Street, London W1, England.) 


Three world trade directories 
The 1958 edition of the “FBI Register” lists the products and services of 
over 7,500 British firms. 1118 pages, 52s or $5.88. (Iliffe & Sons Ltd., 
Dorset House, Stamford Street, London SE1, England) ... The “BDI Ger 
many Supplies” is a four-language directory (German, English, French 
and Spanish) listing the names and addresses of German firms manu 
facturing over 70,000 products. 2000 pages, $10.00 or DM 42.00. (Gemein 
schaftsverlag GmbH, P.O.B. 508, Darmstadt, Germany) ... “The 1958 
Buyers Guide” of the magazine ‘Made in Europe,” contains the addresses 
of several thousand European producers and U.S. importers listed by prod 
ucts. 338 pages, $3.00. (H. E. Reisner Publications, 123 Zeil, Frankfurt 

Main, Germany.) 


What is marketing? 
“Marketing Behavior & Executive Action” is divided into three parts: 
Marketing and the Behavioral Sciences; Theory of Market Behavior; and 
Executive Action in Marketing. It does not give a clean-cut summary 
of the duties of a marketing executive, but it does succeed in developing 
a deeper appreciation of the marketing function. 487 pages, $8.40. (Rich 
ard D. Irwin Inc., Homewood, Illinois.) 
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YOU 
__ Personal Affairs 


Renting a Car in Europe 


If you will be traveling in Europe this summer, you may want to rent 
an automobile for business or pleasure. It is easier than ever before. 

A reservation deposit is no longer necessary. If you have a valid driver’s 
license, just walk in, identify yourself, put down a deposit, and drive 
away. The car will be insured by a standard deductable policy (varying 
from $28 to $100). Complete coverage costs extra. 

Rental fees vary from country to country, agency to agency. There 
might be a high per-day charge, plus a low kilometer fee—or it might be 
vice versa. As an average, count on paying the equivalent of $4 to $6 
per day, plus about 4¢ to 5¢ per kilometer for a “medium-priced” car. The 
per-day charge drops with longer rental periods. There are also fixed 
fee plans: For about $200, you can rent a medium-priced car (say a Renault 
Dauphine) for a month with no kilometer charge or limitation. 

It is now possible to rent a car for one-way trips. There is often no 
extra charge for trips between rental stations within the same country 
—from Rome to Florence, for instance. Otherwise, there is a collection 
charge. But it is well to know this: The charge for picking up a car is 
usually less than the rental charge for the return trip. 


If you have an extra day in France, you might want to try Sabena Air- 
lines’ helicopter tour of the chateau region along the Loire valley. The 
tour lasts 9 hours, including a lunch stop. Cost: around .$75. 


And, incidentally, if you see a new small car in the Low Countries, it 
will probably be the DAF, built by Van Doorne’s Automobielfabrieken in 
Holland. The new baby auto seats four passengers, has two cylinders and 
an automatic (belt-driven) transmission. Price: standard model, 3980 
guilders (just over $1,000) ; deluxe model, 4350 guilders. 

Russia is drawing more tourists. Brest—the Russian Brest on the Polish 
border—is the point of departure for automobile tours. A typical 10-day 
guided tour to Moscow and back costs about $165 per person (first class) 
for food, hotels, and guide-interpreter service—but not car rental. 

Scandinavian Airlines System flies to the Soviet Union; and British 
European Airways and Russia’s Aeroflot will have London-Moscow flights 
later this year. 


Zoom Lens for the Amateur 


One of the most striking of movie techniques is what cameramen call 
“traveling effect’”—the subject gets larger and larger on the screen, or 
smaller and smaller. It is done with a “zoom” lens (the name is generic, 
not trade), and amateur movie makers are discovering the technique. 

The zoom lens is operated by a lever; as you move the lever, the lens 
changes its focal length. You can switch from a general view to a close-up 
without interrupting the take. The zoom lens is particularly useful for 
filming such things as sports events and travelogues. With a direct view- 
finder, the field is framed throughout the changing focal length. 

Zoom lens are made for both 8-mm. and 16-mm. cameras. One manufac- 
turer offers two models: One has a continuously variable focal length 
from 17.5 mm. to 70 mm. (f:2.4 lens) ; the other, from 25 mm. to 100 mm. 
(f:3.4). Prices start at around $200. 
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Pepsi-Cola is there—0n the docks of Holland or in 


the trading centers of the Philippines, in 77 countries the world over, people ap- 


preciate the quality and purity of Pepsi-Cola. And wherever a new Pepsi-Cola 
plant rises there is new productivity and new employment, as well as new enjoyment. 


Pepsi-Cola Company, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., U. S. A. 





iittietnats geome Sparrows Point plant in the 


Port of Baltimore is the world’s largest 
steel-producing plant located on tidewater. 
Products for export can be loaded at this plant 
directly aboard steamers, thereby minimizing the 
possibility of damage by reducing the handling 
required. Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York 4, U.S. A. 


Cables: “BETHLEHEM, NEWYORK.” 


Represented in all principal cities of the world by 
fices and representatives of Bethlehem Steel Export Company 








